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THE THREE P’s. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen Walter Armitage, at the age of fifty, 
‘ook to himself a wife, everybody asked his or 
on neighbour “what will become of the 
girls 2” 

That question was very quickly answered, and 
all Monksmorne was in arms against the Squire 
and his lady, for the girls—“ the three P.’s,” as 
they were called—had grown up in their midst, 
and were favourites. 

It came with a terrible shock upon his nieces, 
when, after an absence of six weeks, Mr. Armitage 
Wrote that he had been very quietly married the 
previous day to a lady who had hitherto filled the 
post of companion to the Countess of Cornford ; 
they looked blankly at each other—it was at first 
mupoesible to realise Uncle Walter was a married 
nan, 


But before the “week ended, the fach was 
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brought home very plainly and cruelly to them ; 
evidently Mrs. Armitage was a woman of business, 
and in this first quarter of the honeymoon fully 
intended to assert her authority. 

She wrote to the twins, Phyllis and Penelope, 
saying that she thought it best that a newly- 
married couple should be left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of home, and she did not approve her 
husband's indiscriminate charity. 

It would be best that they should understand 
their exact position at once ; she had learned that 
between them they had an income of one 
hundred and twenty pounds, which should 
certainly be sufficient for their needs, She her- 
self, until her marriage, had never been in receipt 
of more than forty pounds per annum. 

She found, too, that they really had no legal 
guardian, and certainly~no claim upon their 
uncle. 

She should advise that they moved to a quiet 
and inexpensive place, and that Pansy should be 
sent to a good school that she might learn to get 
her livelihood, should that be necessary, and she 
wound up the precious epistle by begging them 
to leave the Hall at their earliest convenience, as 
Mr, Armitage had decided to alter the interior, 








and the workmen would at once enter upon their 
work, 

There was no letter or enclosure from Walter 
Armitage, and the elder girls guessed that he was 
ashamed to write, but Pansy said, passionately,— 

“ Helen Armitage must be horrid, and I did so 
wish she might prove nice ; I shall send a letter 
to Uncle——” 

“No,” broke in Penny, quickly, “she is his 
wife, and you must not make mischief ; besides 
which, it is very plainly to be seen that Uncle 
Walter is—well, to use a convenient vulgarism— 
under her thumb, She must be a wretch, and 
we won't take one word of her advice.”’ 

“But we will leave the hall,” remarked Phyllis 
toasing aside tle hateful letter. “ Poor uncle ! 
am sorry for him, because I know he suffers.” 

“Serve him right for treating us 580 
shabbily,” cried Pansy, but Penny, laying he: 
soft white hands upon the other’s shoulders, said, 
reproachfully,— 

“T don’t think you can mean that, after ali his 
goodness to us, Vanity Fair,” and the child hung 
her head for very shame. 

Then Phyllis, who was the leader always, 
remarked, placidly,— 
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“ We willthink the matter over ; but we will 
have a leng might’srestifirst, and in the morning, 
when our plans are made, Vanity, we will tell you 
all. Now to bed, or you will lose your beauty 
sleep.” 

Half an nour later the Hall was wrapped in 
darkness and quiet; only the twins lay long 
whispering together, for neither found it possible 
to sleep. 

The Fairthorne girls had been very early left 
orphans, and Mr. Armitage, who had dearly loved 
his only sister, at once opened his house to them, 
He had not always been a wealthy man, indeed, 
his fortune had come to him in an une 
jashion from an unexpected quarter. 

He was practising as a barrister when prosperity 
found him out, and instantly resigning his 
profession he took up the life.ef a country: gentle- 
map, purchasing the Hall at Monksmorne, 
where generations of Armitages had lived and 
died. 

He had never had the least. agmire de cour 
until he met Helen. Gauntrey; amd was regarded 
by all who koew him as a confirmed bachelor, 
whose whole thoughts were centered in the 
three P's. 

Phyllis and Penelope were as unlike in 
appearance as possible, although there was very 
little difference im their characters. They were 
now eighteen, and Phyllis was )ather tall, with 
maasses of corn-coloured hair, greatogrey eyes, and 
delicate regular features ; ‘ was small, 
with ruddy brown hair, a bewitchingly saucy face 
and dark brown. eyes 

The third sister, Pansy, who wawonly fourteen, 
was unlike either. Her hair was of so dark a 
brown as to be almost flack, her skin was 
perfectly colourless, whilst her eyes were as 
purple as the flowers from whieh she took her 
name, and her mouth had a pensive droop. She 
was a delicate child, and old fashioned in thoughts 
and speech, but the gossips of Monksmorne said 
amongst thewselves that she would be lovelier 
than her sisters as she grew nearer to woman- 
hood. 

In the morniog, breakfast being ended, Phyllis 
said,— 

“ Now, Pansy, we have thought of the loveliest 
plan, but of course, wershall do nothing without 
putting it clearly Before you.” 

“T shan’t.go to schoel.” 

“ Of course uot, Vanity; Phil and I have too 
much—ahem !—-respect for you te send you away 
{they called Pansy, Vanity amd Vanity Fair, 
because of her dainty and fastidious ways, her 
kno vn admiration of her own pretty face); do 
try to listen quietly, my dear child.” 

“It is you who are talking, I notice. 
always do monopolise the conversation.” 

Go on, Phyl,” laughed Penny, “ this child is 
too much for me.” 

“Well, we wish to stay here, where we are 
known, and where we haveso many kind friends ; 
so as Lazybank is to let we are going to offer 
ourselves as venants.” 

“Lazybank! Oh, no, it is such a small place, 
and no one would visit us there.” 

“Tt seems small after this home,” cor- 
rected Penny ; “ but it really isn’t, there are six 
Jarge rooms, a wide hall and'a beautiful garden— 
and it is so cheap.” 

“Don’t be a little snob, dear,” broke in Phyl, 
“and those people who choose not to visit us 
are not true friends, so that we shall not miss 
them.” 

“ But—but,” objected the child, “it waa a 
dame school, and I don’t remember: that it ever 
looked very nice except the garden part of it.” 

“You don’t suppose-we shall let it remain as 
it was when Mrs. Goody was there, Vanity ; we 
shall furnish it prettily—though I’m afraid that 
will cost us a great deal.” 

‘A letter for you, Miss,” said a suave servant 
entering, and Phyl’s eyes grew bright, as she 
recognised her uncle's handwriting. 

Tearing it open she found enclosed a bank- 
note for fifty pounds, and these few words,— 

“This may be of use to you; any furniture 
you would like out of your own particular 
rooms, consider your own. Goodbye, my dear 
girls, and Heaven bless you ; forgive if you can, 
your unworthy uncle, WALTER.” 


You 











Tears stood in Phyllis’s eyes, as she made an 
end of readin “Poor uncle, I am afraid we are 
ever so much happier than he.” 

“Well, don’t. fret,” cried Penny, who herself 
was on the of tears:; “let us finish: our 
business. And oh! what a lovely time we shall 
have getting in our new house! How mad 
Helen Armitage will be to find us stationed at 
her very gates. I wonder if she will be auda- 
cious enough to visit us. Oh, Vanity, we shall 
have to do with one servant, and we have fixed 
on Anna Bowyer, she is quite old, forty, I should 
say, and you know we must have someone to 
play propriety for us—she is clean and respect- 
able,”’ 


“The woman from that sweet stuff shop? 
Oh, she is: a3 mean,—as mean as anything! [ 
wish we had one of those good, faithful old ser- 
vate, you often read of.” 

“They only exist in books,” laughed Phyl, 
“and Bowyer will do very well; and now, 
Vanity, we want you to help us—readly help, you 
know; mo one has better taste tham you: in 
arranging rooms,” and as they chattered om 
gaily Vamity Fair really began to like the idea. of 
keeping trouse for themselves. 

Adi Monitsmorne was filled with wonder when 
it became known that the Misses Fairthorne had 
taken Lazybank, but it rather admired their 
courage; and'was quite prepared to do anything 
in their behalf, 

The house: was really very pretty and com- 
modious; the: rent was. only twelve Be 
year, aad the lange » was im the best of 
order. . The:hall-deor opened between two par- 
lours, and ram: through to the back, there was a 


the ivied porch between. bright: flower beds); a 
vine made beautiful the west wall, and under the 
parlour windows: very large: fuchsia. bushes with 
their tiay purple and had 
never beer seen to advantage 
P.’s entened it; faxr Mrs. Goody, theugh scrupu- 
lously clean; had been i 
tastes. Mow. with pots of veronica, and. 

hued geraniums, im the wide. hall; with snowy 
curtains drawm back with old gold sashes, it: 
looked a:perfect Paradise, and the interior: wae 
simply charming, despite the cheapness of 
furniture. 

Ic took quite three weeks to get. settled) ancl 
them folks began to call ; but those who. went to 
pity came away profoundly impressed with their 
happiness. Bowyer herself was invaluable, as a 
servant, “but no use as a friend,” as Penny 
said. “She would go over to the enemy if only 
she would offer her larger wages than we can 
give. I wonder, Phyl, if Mrs. Armitage will call 
upon us?” 

“T hope not,” cried Pansy, “I shall cer- 
tainly not countenance her. But, Phyl, shall 
we have to do without new frocks this summer— 
must we all go shabby ?” 

“My dear,” interrupted Penny, seeing Phyi’s 
distressed look, “‘ we are not to such a 
pitiful state as you think : of course we'll have 
new frocks, but you won’t expect us to favour 
Worth with our elaborate order,” and then in the 
laugh which followed, Vanity forgot all her 
grievances. 

It was a very pleasant ménage; and the 
kitchen garden was not without its. attractions 
for Vanity, as it contained a rabbit hutch with 
three small rabbits, and a fowlhouse, where a 
Brahma hen, called Madam, ruled the roost and 
a bantam lifted up his shrill notes “quite toa 
early and too often,” as Penny said. 

When Mrs. Armitage heard all these. things, 
she remarked icily;— 

“T shall expect you, Walter, to coumsel their 
immediate departure from Monksmore ; really 
the girls seem to have no idea of the fitness of 
things.” 

She was a handsome woman of commanding 
presence, and certainly not more than twenty- 
five--as her husband looked at her he sighed, 
then said deprecatingly,— 

“My dear, they were at perfect liberty to 
choose their own place of residence, and, as 
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Phyllis writes, it i# so much nicer to live 
amongst people they have known almost all their 
lives,” 

“ But don’t you see,” she retorted quickly, 
“ they. will prejudice Monksmorne against us ¢” 

“Then, Helen, why not bid them welcome to 
our home ; they are my sister’s children.” 

“That fact does not weigh with me” and she 
left him to his unhappy thoughts 


CHAPTER II, 


Tue elderly bridegroom and his young bride 
had returned. It was late on Saturday evening 
when they arrived, and very few saw them. But 
they were en evidence at church the following 
morning; Helen Armitage, splendidly attired, 
and looking aggressively handsome, Her husband 
did not look happy. 

The service over, she left the porch leaning 
upon his arm, and then it was he saw his nieces. 

“ Helen,” he whispered, ‘“‘ those are the girls. 
Ave they not pretty? Let me bring them to 

” 


“You know my views,” she answered coldly. 
And he followed her to the carriage with lamb- 
likesubmission, merely greeting his nieces with a 


They walked home with full hearts.. They sc 
loved Uncle Walter, and he had been always «c 
generous and good, that when ———_ their 
own room the twine fell into other’s arme 
and freely cried. 

Vanity Fair shed no.tears.; but her pretty little 
face wore a new expression, and when Phyllis 


said,— 

““T wish, after all, we had ‘mot stayed;” 

She broke out,— 

“Tam not afraid! of Madam Armitage, and I 
am glad you rented! RazsyBank, if only to plague 
her,” 

‘But we shall. be anbmitted to such indig- 
nities.” 

“ Site won’t insult me,” answered Vanity with 
alittle low “I have never suffered im- 
pertinence from an inferior, and I am quite sure 
fount yee, Fehall call her Aunt Helen 
—is not a lady.” 

And then she went out to visit her beloved 


Phe next day came, and the twins went to the 
small neighbouring town to do their marketing. 
Vanity elected to stay at home. 

She was lying on a couch before the open 
window when she heard the sound of carriage 
wheels along the dusty road, and, looking languidly 
out, she saw Mrs, Armitage. 

A faint colour stained the usually pale cheeks, 
ard the purple eyes grew darker ; otherwise there 
was no change in the little maiden, although her 
heart did beat faster when Helen Armitage 


“walked up the path and knocked at the door. 


Bowyer, with a deep curtsey, informed her that 
the young ladies were out; w Vanity’s voice 
said, quite coolly and steadily,— 

“You forget, Bowyer, that. J am at home.” 

Consequently the visitor was ushered in. She 
glanced supercilious'y at.the pretty, cheap furni- 
ture, the dainty art muskin draperies; and inex- 
pensive carpet, then said patronisingly,— 

“ Which of the three girls-are: you ¥” 

“JT am Pansy, Aunt Helen,” the child_answered 
with pretty dignity. 

“The youngest? Oh, yes! May I request 
you not to address me so familiarly again.” 

“But,” urged Vanity, with the most innocent 
air in the world, “‘you are Uncle Walter's wife, 
and so you must be ouraunt. I hope you are 
well.” 

Helen’s face flushed hotly, but she was not to 
be beaten by a little chit of fourteem ; so, con- 
trolling herself as best she could, she said,— _ 

“have some matters I wish to discuss with 
your sisters, you are too young to understand.” 

“T beg your pardon, my sisters have no secrets 
from me, Aunt. Helen.” 

“Then they are very. foolish, for I consider yo! 
a most impertinent child.”” 

“J am sorry,” said Vanity com y, “ be- 
cause I have always been complimented upon my 
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good breeding. But perhaps you. do nob under- 
stand these matters as we do” —(the little monkey 
was smiling- amiably). “Tf you will leave any 
message with me, I will be certain to repeat.it 
correctly to my sisters,” 

“You may tell them,” cried’ the other, “that 
T consider: their conduct indelicate in the ex- 
treme, and that they are fools to fight against 
me.” 

Pansy looked grave. 

“Really, [am afraid I must decline to deliver 
thab message. It is like this: my sisters are 
ladies, and would be very angry if I used such 
lav guage.” 

Helen Armitage glared at her, gasped for 
breath, and then, went out in a fury ; whilst 
Vanity, lying on her couch, laughed until she 
cried. 

Mrs. Armitage did not call again, but in the 
morning & smart servant brought a note from her 
to the twins, in which she remonstrated with 
them for “ acting soungratefully and deceitfully,” 
and exhorted them to leave Monksmorne, as their 
uncle thouglit it best, under these changed con- 
ditions, to. hold no communication, with them. 

To this effasion, the twins made a suitable and 
dignified: reply ; so that Mrs, Armitage, felt her- 
self worsted and hated them with ail the force 
of a splenetic nature, 

She knew that although people of mark visited 
and received her, she was-unpppular.; that. it.was 
a matter of common gossip that Walter Armi- 
tage, influenced by his wife, did not now so mueh, 
as acknowledge the exiatence of his.nieces—if only 
they would go away people would forget 

But the girls held on their way serenely, Pansy 
remarking that as Helen was not “ Czarina of Adl- 


the Russias,” ‘she could not expel them, and that | 
they. were even free to breathe the. same air as. |: 


Madam.” 

“But,” said’ Phyllis, her grey eyes cloudin 
“it hurts. me to see uncle, he. is,so changed’; an 
if we meet, by chance he steals by. like a thief. 
Then, too, he. is never alone.” 

“No,’snapped Vanity ; “old as he is he goes 
in leading strings. TI met Mary (the cook at the 
Hall) yesterday, and.she told me uncle ‘ dare-not 
cal] his soul his own.’ You must excuse my, vul- 
garity;, I am merely repeating Mary’s words 
And the House is full of Madam’s relatives and 
friends always., Her sister came last night. She 
isgoing to manry her, I suppose, to some equally 
silly, rich old man—if she can find one.” 

“Vanity, try to curb your tongue a. little. 
Really, for a child——” 

“Tam most impertinent? Ob, Aunt Helena 
told me that before, but I did: not believe her. I 

ike to tell the truth, however unpalatable it may: 
0,” 

It was a lovely August morning, Phyllis, 
with her sleeves rolled up to her dimpled elbows, 
and her pretty brows knitted, looked: first at. the 
recipe in her hand, and. then at the quautity.of 

ingredienta she had measured out for a cake. 
Bowyer had gone into the village, Penny and 
Vanity had wandered off to the woods, so that 
she was quite alone. 

She felt just.a trifle annoyed when she heard a. 
knock at the kitchen door, for the girls were 
iaturally, fastidious as to their appearance. And 
when she opened it she blushed crimson, for the: 
new-comer was a man of about. twenty-seven, 
tall, wellslooking, and with the indescribable; air 
of a gentleman. 

“T beg. your pardon,” he said courteously, 

“but I am in a state of perplexity with regard 
to the way, to the Hall. I find I have arrived 
‘oo early, or. toe late, so.that, no one met me. 
Might I ask you.to direct: me ?” 
_ Phyllis. gave the necessary instruction briefly. 
She was scarcely likely to feel any interest in 
Helen Armitage’s guests ; and she was turning 
to go when: the stranger begged for water. 

Phyllis returned to her kitchen, and. procuring 
a glass, offered it to him with the words,— 

_.' You will find the pump just beyond that 
lilac-bush : you may help yourself.” 

He did not. know whether to be most vexed or 
amused; and: whilst he paused Bowyer: came 
upon. the seene. Phyllis had disappeared, 

“You be wantin’ water, sir?” she said. ‘ Let 
me get it; it ain’t to be expected the ladies 





Bhould demean themselves, aud they’re mighty 


roud,” 
He waited for her return, and having thanked 
nd’ rewarded her liberally for her service, again 
asked the way to the Hall. 
|. Bowyer’s heart was touched by his liberal tip. 
ecretly she hoped. for further reward, as, 
thrusting her head inside the door, she said,— 
| “With your consent, Miss Phyllis, I’ll take 
the gentleman. on his way,; there's so many 
wists an’ turns, he’s fair bewildered.” 
“ Very. well, Bowyer ; you cap go,” answered a 
sweet, refined, but somewhtat cold. voice. 
| The stranger was curious, and Bowyer gar- 
ulous,; so that long before the Hall came in 
pight he was in possession of the story which had 
set all’ Monksmorne agog. It is true that the 
woman, rememberigg he was the guest of Helen, 
cautiously refrained’ from blaming her ; but the 
young man’s féce, as lie listened, was a. study. 
“There, now,” said, Bowyer, when the stream 
of her.elequence had,almost run dry, “you can 
see the,Hall. ; am’. 1’ be gettin’ back, Lor’! if 
that, ain’t Miss. Penny,an’ her. sister away there 
to the ight They’re- Mr. Armitage’s other 
nieces, although they, might as well be no 


-Yelations at all for tha notice he takes of ’em.” 


Her companion glanced towards the two girls, 
who were seated’ on a stile, arranging the flowers 
they had gathered into,a.very pretty bouquet. 

“Mr; Armitage shouldbe. proud of them,” was 
all, he said, as, pressing, another coin into Bow- 
yer’s all.too-ready, palm, he went away. 

QOnce.or, twice, herglanced: back at the sisters, 

but. they; paid noiatsention. to him—indeed, they 
were too, , employed; to perceive him 
at.all, ‘ 
But, the next morning, when. he walked with 
Mr. Armitage, they chanced to; meet Pansy. 
The faint, colqur in her cheeks alone showed that 
she. felt any.emotion:as her eyes rested on her 
uncle’s guilty face. 

The. young fellow, ashamed: of his companion, 
full of indignation at Helen’s treatment of the 
girls, said. boldly,— 

* Pardon me, sir, but is not this young lady 
one of your nieces ?” 

Pansy lifted dark, intent eyes to his; and 
then. Walter Armitage said awkwardly,— 

“Why, really, my dear, you must excuse me 
—my sight is not good—and-——” 

“Won't you introduce us?” broke: in the 
young man. * 

Armitage glanced.round, saw Helen and Mat- 
tie, lier sister, in his rear, stammered,— 

“ Not—not this time: I—I am in.a hurry ”— 
thrust a sovereign into Pansy’s hand, and for- 
cibly drew. his,companion.away, 

But. it: startled. him, rather when the child, 
following, quickly, forced, back. his gift upon him, 
saying,— 

“T' do nat want it, uncle, Phyl and Penny 
would. be very angry, if: I aecepted it. And” 


(with an assumsption.o£ dignity): “ we are neither - 


beggars nor paupers, Thank you for your 

kindness, but we woukl prefer your visits to 
our: charity ;” and. then. she was gone before 
elen and Mattie could join the trio, 

Acmitage looked! undoubtedly foolish as he 
tried to excuse: himself and: at the same time 
explain: Pansy’s: wonds to: the other, whose grim 
silence: liumbled him: the more; and he was 
fearful of thescene:which he felt would follow 
with: his wife: 

That afterncon, as Pansy stood locking over 
the laurel hedge into the road below, she saw her 
acquaintance of the morning: regarding her very 
fixedly. 

“ T am afraid you wild think me very rude,” he 
said in the:pleasantest of voices, ‘‘ but you looked 
so) happy and contented; there, that I fell to 
wishing myself with you.” 

“ You may come: ia. if you choose ; my sisters 
are out, and I am very, lonely.” 

He did not need a second bidding; but, 
entering, the little gate, made his way to her 
side, aware all the time: that the little lady was 
regarding him. keenly. 

“You will excuse me,’ she said, with such 
dignity that he almost laughed outright, “but 
my uncle omitted to introduce us this morning, 





and I cannot talk comfortably to yow until I 
know what to call you,” 

“Tam Arthur Burnaby—a journalist, and; at 
your service,” 

“Thank you. I am, Miss Panay, Dairthorne. 
My sisters call me Vanity, and Vanity Fair; L 
don’t know why. Now, as you! leek: eo hot-and 
tired, perhaps you would like-to,go; to, my,arbour 
—that great weeping ash over thene;, andiwhen 
my sisters return we will have team owt here;” 

“ That sounds like a very pleasant programme, 
Miss Vanity. Certainly. f shall stay, unless you 
have reason to believe the Misses Fairthorne wilh 
be vexed.” 





CHAPTER Itt: 


“TuEY will be glad to. weleome you. because you: 
are such an impreveraent. om. Madamis usuah 
guests ; and I haven't. the. least doubt. that: we 
shall be very good friends,” 


Her air of patronage was vastly funny, bubd:. 


Arthur was too wise to offend the little: lady. by 
laughing, and devoted, himself:to entertaining her 
until the click of the latch. warned» him: the: girls 
were entering the rustic gate, 

He felt a trifle nervous. about his neception,, 
but Vanity, who perhaps understaod. this; gaid,— 

“IT will go and tell my, sisters, that: you,are: 
here ; you need not feel nervous or lonely,,I\rwilk. 
come back presently,” and. so che sped away, 


A few minutes later she returned, accompanied. : 


by the twins ; Phyllis smiled ay she. recognised. 
him, and said with a pretty smile,— 

“T was very rude to you Mr., Burnaby, when: I 
refused to give you a glass of water; you, must 
let me make amends for that‘ by brewing, you 
some tea ; this is my sister Penny ; I’should cay 
Penelope, but she is too small’ to. déserve, a long 
name.” 

Half an hour after, the four were seated at a 
table spread with the snowiest of. cloths, and 
adorned with plates of new bread’ and’ yellow 
butter, lettuces fresh from the garden, anda eake 
of Phyl’s “own composing.” 

The drooping branches cast grateful, shadows 
over them, for the day was sultry, in the extreme, 


and the scent of mignonette and ‘honeysuckle, 


filled the heavy air. 

They made a merry party, and as Arthur 
said,— 

“There was nothing left to te desired.” 

Tea being ended; they roamed’ about the 
garden, Phyllis walking with: the guest, who 
seemed to find exhaustless: pleasure in looking: at 
his fair companion. 

She was gowned in white; he thought her 
dress perfection, altogether it had only cost ten 
shillings, but it fitted beautifully the dainty 
figure which seemed to adorn it. 

“ You are very happy here,” Hesaid; ‘‘ I quite 
envy you.” 

* Perhaps if you stayed until winter you would 
pipe to a different tune,” laughed Phyliis, “just 
now everthying is at its best.” 

Then her face grew grave agaip. 

“Do you know, Mr. Burnaby, [ ought to warn 
you of the danger you run. wlien you come here. 
Mrs. Armitage will not like you to visit Lazy bank ; 
in fact, I am afraid this solitary visit wilt make 
her very angry.” 

“Mrs. Armitage is not: my keeper, Mies Fair- 
thorne,” he answered, stolidiy, 

“But she is your hostess, and. courtesy will 
compel you to study her wishes.” 

“T don’t quite see that; surely a man: may 
choose his own friends and assogjato*.” 

She glanced off to another subject, 

“ Have you known my unele’s- wife, long?” 

“ About five years ; she wag companion, to an: 
aunt of mine, and I used) to see. a. great deal: of 
her. I always: thought her hard; but I never 
credited her with such bnutality. ay; she has 
shown. I would go away to-morrow, oniy: there 
are reasons why I should stay. Miss Fairthorne, 
Iam afraid that you must feel very keenly the 
change in your uncle.” : 

‘Oh, we don’t blame him.; that is, only, for his 
weak submission to his wife ; but if he loves her 
very much, her wishes naturally sway him, It is 
hard to have him pase us by in silence, and to sit 
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at worship in the.same, ehureh yet never exchange 
speech ; but (bravely) we are growing used to it. 
Now tell me, please, something of yourself ; Vanity 
says that you area journalist,,and. despite my 
rudeness to. you on the, oceasion of. our. first 
meeting, Iimust: confess to 4 weakuess for literary 
folk." 

She was so frank: and. pretty, standing. under 
the old apple-tree, her hands: loosely .clasped_be- 
fore her, that’ he: blushed .guiltily, for indeed 
Arthur Burnaby’s literary achievements had been 
sinall, 

“You make me feel like an impostor,” he said, 
looking down at her...‘ I. have done ao little ; 
somehow it isn’t quite so easy to get into print as 
people think, | And.:as: for, back stair influence, 
that is all nonsense ; talent, real talent is recog- 
nised—and rewarded.” 

“You. must not have too poor an opinion. of 
yourself,” she answered, kindly, jumping to ‘the 
conclusion that:he, like herself, was-not too well 
endowed with this world’s goods ; “that is apt to 
induce melancholy,, Now: shall we go in and 
have a little music? Vanity plays beautifully.” 

*€ And you?” 

“Oh, Penny and:I sing duets; but we are not 
at all proud of our voices;:they do well enough 
for “Penny Readings; better still for the. fire- 
side, or the gloaming, but-——” 

“Twill listen to’ them in’ the gloaming, if you 
please,” he interrupted {) and ‘they’ went in 
together. 

He must have totally forgotten the hour or the 
fact that he had not dined; for it was nine o'clock 
when he reached the Hai and dinner was ended. 

Mrs. Armitage met him '6n the stairs. 

“Why did you play truant?” she asked, with 
® reproachful smile, ‘YT put back dinner half an 
hour in the hope that you would come.” 

“Tam awfully sorry, Mrs. Armitage ; upon my 
honour, I did not mean to be ‘discourteous, but I 
was having such a pleasant time, that I suppose 
L forgot how quickly the hours were going.. I 
have been to Lazybank,” , 


She knew her face changed, and put up her fan, 


to hide it from him. 

“Yes?” she said, “aid you found the pirls 
amusing ?”’ 

“T found them pleasant and'refined ; I under- 
stand they are called the three P’s; I should 
rather call them the three Graces; they are 
charming girls. And ‘now, with'your permission, 
L will run cff to get on my regulation attire.” 

She stood where he left her, looking after him 
with passionate jealots eyes, 

“Take care,” she breathed, “‘takecare! Five 
long years I have loved you, been hungry for your 
love, but you have neither given me word nor 
glance of. kindness. .I think .[ could kill you 
rather than see another woman your wife, or to 
know that one of those hated Fairthornes have 
triumphed over me, Oh, to he free! and to feel 
you held me dear. !.”’ 

She fought with; herself 9 moment, then she 
went back to her. guests, suave, smiling, hand- 
some, with no sign: of hey, heart conflict left. upon 
her. .{ : 

She missed Arthur, from amongst her guests 
the following morning,: and, with her ‘heart 
aflame ‘with rage she contrived to escape from 
them, making her way unseen to the Cottage. 

As she drew near, she heard gay. voices, pro- 
ceeding from the:-garden; and, climbing the 
bank, peered through the hedge. 

Penelope, seated ,in.a low chair, was, pretend- 
ing to sew, Phyl, tryimg:talook indignant, had a 
book .in her haud, out pf.which Vanity was sup- 
posed.to be sayivug:her lesson. Axthur Burnaby 
lsy: upon the grass. inciting her to rebellion, 

‘Itis quite too bad.of you, dir, Burnaby,” 
said Phyl ; “ asit is, Vanity. is. sufficiently lazy.” 

“Such a day as ‘this’ was/never intended for 
anything but the pursuit.of ‘pleasure, Miss Fair- 

thorne, and you do wrong to abuse it. . Let. Miss 
Vaniry free, and we will all go to the woods.” 


"You dare’ nut:!:” broke in the girl, saucily, 
“ Aunt Helen would object.” 

Ne shrugged bis shoulders laughingly. 

*T am ‘not answerable: to her for:my actions, 


child ; thank Heayent am‘more. fortunate than, 
Mr. Armitage. 





‘* Don’t you like her?” asked Vanity ; “then 
why have you come to stay ?” 

“Tamafraid I am not very partial to the lady. 
I came because I could hardly refuse so pressing 
an invitation as I received. If you think [ ought 
to leaye the Hall under such circumstances your 
majesty, has only to express that. opinion and I 
will obey. - Now let, us etart for the woods,” 

Helen had heard more than enough as. she 
slipped noiselessly down the bank. She stood a 
moment in the road, her face as white and rigid 
as though carved) in stone. 

“ He was not very partial: to her. He came 
simply because he wasiworricd intp accepting her 
ineitation.” 

She: set her teeth in her lips. until the blood. 
came. Five long years she had loved him, and 
this was:her reward. 

True he bad never returned her passion, and 
she had not been very careful to hide it from her 
employer, his aunt, the widowed Countess of 
Cornford ; but she had been so happy when he 
came, so wretched when he went. The fact that 
only one weak life stood between him and a title, 
that he was already a man of: fortune, did not 
weigh with this usually mercenary woman at all, 

She would have held him just as dear had he 
been as poor as she herself was, 

Then he had gone away for long months, and 
she, being weary, of servitude, married Walter 
Armitage. During their honeymoon they met 
Arthur ; and whether ‘it was that she wished 
him to see: her in her new splendour, to realise 
what a prize he had lost, or whether the thought 
of a second long parting. was more than she could 
bear, she could not tell; but:she had induced 
her husband to invite him to Monksmorne. 

She knew now that he was dearer than ever to 
her, and she never tried to stem the torrent of 
her unholy passion. 

“T will win his heart yet,” she muttered as 
she turned homewards. “I will crush every 
creature in my way, overthrow every obstacle.. I 
will be victor. Let those Fairthorne girls have a 
care |" 

In the park she met her’ sister, who exclaimed 
at her pallor 5 then added,— 

“You do not seem the happier because of 
your grand marriage, Helen, and yet you are 
always preaching that gold is the only good thing. 
I am sure I should ‘be more in my element as 
Tom’s wife than 2 

Helen flashed on her. ; 

“If you marry your ‘schoolmaster’ I will 
never speak to you again. [f is my continual 
effort to improve the fallen fortunes of my people. 
If you disappoint me I will do nothing more for 
you.” 

“Wait until you are asked {” retorted Mattie, 
inelegantly. “It is not for love of me that you 
would work for me, but through ‘ambition ; 
but I am not fit to be a great lady, and even you, 
Helen, seem to lack something those pretty 
Fairthorne girls have. I suppose they were to 
the manner born,” with which parting shot Miss 
Mattie fled. 

Meanwhile Phyllis had packed a luncheon 
basket, and Arthur, taking possession of it, they 
started for the woods, 

Out on the, road it was terribly hot, but under 
the golden-green shadow of the trees it was 
“ Elysium,” as Penny expressed it, adding, “we 
only want the music of a brook to make it quite, 
quite perfect. Oh, Mr. Burnaby, we look often 
with such eyes of envy on Monksmorne lake, 
and wonder if ever it will be our good fortune to 
enter a boat again.” 

The kind eyes meeting hers smiled. 

“ Certanly, we will go boating, but not on 
the lake, Suppose I drove you,into Guestleigh 
to-morrow, there we could hire a boat, and go 
down. the river as far as Tarne, We need not 
return until sundown.” / 

“ Oh, don’t tempt. us!” cried Phyl, “you will 
make us quite forget your duty to Mrs, Armi- 
tage.” 

“ Oh, bother Aunt Helen | do let us go, Phyl. 
It is wicked ta say no tosuch a delightful treat. 








He laughed at Vanity’é outbreak)’ but he looked: 
at Phyl as he said,— : ON ket 3 


“T think f prefer beifig' just’ a’ ‘friend, “you 


know, for the present.” | 
Late in the afternoon they returtied to” Lazy- 
bank, atid Arthur Wditered'at the gate hoping it’ 
might be opened té hiin ; but Phyl, with » smilt 
and a blush, saidj— “ *  e ‘ 
“T "don’t intend ‘to encourage disédurtesy, Mr, 
Burnaby, by inviting you'to tea.” You’ must go 
away ee te 
Ap looked regretful, ‘then brighitened- ag he 
said, — i > veh ' 0 dtr Lh is 
“But you will not réfide tS join thé exéursion 
to-morrow ; tell mg that ut “least, and I will go 
most obediently away." OSG Pe ee 
“T will come,” ehie aarti, with ‘newborn 
shyness, and thus their romance began. “’ 


bage a& 





CHAPTER. LY, 


“ Heven,” said Miss Mattie Gautrey, “if I were 
you I would not make myself quite so’ conspie- 
uous with Mr. Burnaby’; ‘really I don’t think he 
cares for your attetitions,“and Walter is getting 
restive. Kvyen a worm will turn, and you have 
treated him very ‘badly ; of course I know that 
you are not such a fool'as to throw dway alt that 
you won by yout marriage;'but sti!2——” 

Have you finished ? ” asked Helen, ominously, 
and there was a strange ldok in ler dark “eyes; 
“ How daré you question my actions?” ©~° "* ° 

“T am your sister, and [- don’t want to hear 
you lightly spoken’ of ;“then, too,“ I should~ be 
sorry if you made niischief between’ that pretty: 
Fairthorne gitl and Arthur’ Burnaby, ‘he is cer- 
tainly in love with her,” ended Mattie,’ who for 
onicé would not be cowéd by her imperious sister. 

“He shall never marry her! " flashed Helen, 
* though he remain single all his Gaya; and you 
would be wise not to thwart or anger me.” 
| “We haven't ‘agreed very well lately; Helen,” 
the other answered, with more dignity than she 
— seemed capable of showing, “I had better gc 

ome.” : t ‘ ‘ c 

“You will’ pleas6® yourself,” and she ‘turned 
contemptuously away; “whem you and your 
schoolmaster‘ are starving on seventy pounds 
year you may look back on ‘this day: with regret.” 

Mattie laughed scorhfully ; of all the Gautrsy 
family she was’ the ‘truést and’ 'the~ best; -and 
although she did'liké laxury; she returned to the 
somewhat squalid home at Nantwich the follow- 


ing day. ; 

Most of the other guests were gone, and Helen 
was consequently able to'see more of Arthur—to 
his profound disgust. 

But for his’ growing love for Phyllis he would 
have gone away, but daily she was dearer to ‘him, 
and if he read’her words and looks aright he had 
no cause for fear. ' 

It was now ‘early September, and “he stood 
leaning over the parapet of the Lady's Walk, 
looking ‘down ‘on’ the ‘terrace below. . Lt was 
evening, and the newly-risen moon bathed all 
the grounds in silvery light. The soft, cool 
breeze bore ‘the breath of ‘the late flowers toward 


m. 

He was thinking of Phyllis, and wondering if 
the time for speech had come, when Mrs. Armi- 
tage glided to bis side. She was looking her 
best in a flame coloured silk, and the white: wrap 
falling a little from her column-like throat dis- 
played the opals about it to the utmtost ad- 
vantage. t 

But Arthur had no eyes for her:beauty, indeed 
he had begun to entertain a'very’strong aversion 
to her, and his greeting was ‘of the coldest, But 
she was not easily repulsed ; leaning her elbows 
upon the parapet, she said,;— 

“Do you know, Mr. Burnaby, that |.I scarcely 
ever see you now! Isn't it rather cruel to spend 
so much of your timeat Lazybankcruel to us 
and to Miss Fairthorne?. I! don’t» thiok Mr. 
Armitage quite approves ‘your very pronounced 
flirtation with his niece.” eons 

“T thought he had washed his hands: of the 


Mr. Burnaby, you must be a, magician—a really | girls,” Arthur answered coldly, “and L:amnot 


good magician, 
brother !”’ 


What a pity you can’t be our | accountable’ to*bim for my conduct. But.pray 


let me assure you, Mrs, Armitage, that E.would 
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not dare to insult Mies Fairthorne, by attentions 
which mean nothing.” “Be 

She caught ber breath, sharply and her eyes 
grew dangerous. ’ * denne ’ 

“Tam to understand, then, that you intend to 
marry the girl ; she is unsophisticated, poor, and 
not yet out of her teens—but she evidently has 
a regard for the future. You don’t suppose that 
she. would say ‘no’ to you, when all the world 
agrees it is only a question. of a few months 
and you will oe oe ! fi =e, 

“Do you ju er by yourself?” the young 
man demanded rudely. “She believes me o bea 
journalist rather down epee my, luck than not ; 
I don’t suppose she would care a straw about my 
position and probable title. May I remind you, 
toe, Mra, Armitage, that waiting for dead men’s 
shoes is apt to result in despair and ruin?” 

She had hidden her face with one jewelled 
hand, and her mind was planning how to kill 
his love and turn his heart to herself. Presently 
she turned to him, 

“Will not you believe that I k for Miss 
Fairthorne’s good and yourown?’ Why are you 
so harsh to wn, SE ~ 

The last word was spoken in so strange a tone 
that he regarded her with wonder ; and then, 
wicked woman that she was, she threw aside eve 
remnant of self-respect, every shred of womanli- 
ness, a8 she whispered with burning cheeks, 

“{ loveyou; Ionly can help you onwards, upwards, 
I have loved you so soaat Will you break my 
heart with your coldness? . Will you forget. to 
see my beauty for the sake of a mindless, soulless 
doll? Remember that passion like mine, when 
thrown back upon itself, will sometimes turn to 
hate—oh no{ no! do not leaye me—I did not 
mean to threaten—<Arthur, have pity !—only 
look kindly on me———” 

In. her extravagant emotion she had drawn 
near, and now her hand lay on his arm. He shook 
it off roughly, and with an expression of abhor- 
rence said— ’ 

“T could. not believe that a woman would sink 
so lew!” and turning on his heel he left. her there. 

She neither wept nor moaned as she, watched 
him go; she was hardly conscious of her own 
shame, so filled with wrath was her black heart. 
She flung the wrap from about her. head and 
shoulders ; the night was chilly, but a fever con- 

handsome 


sumed her ; she lifted her defiant face 
to the sky, and then she said aloud— 
They shall suffer! They shall snffer |. I will 


wring their heartaeven as mine is. wrung | Each 
shall distrust the other ; from distrust hate shall 
grow, and if he is lost to me, no woman shall call 
him husband |” : 

Then she stood broodingly by, the parapet, 
forming her diabolical plans, and. at last she 
returned to the house— wonder of .wonders !—to 
seek Walter Armitage. , 

He looked up more in.alarm than, pleasure ; 
interviews with Mrs, Helen were. not, | usually 
pleasant ; but she wore.an expression of profgund 
melancholy not unmingled with outraged dignity, 
and his heart softened towards her... He was 
oe of discernment, and morally he was 
Ww 

Sinking into a chair beside him she timidly 
touched his hand, and as timidly said,— 

“Walter, we have not. been very. happy. lately 
and the fault is partly mine. I felt I could not 
rest until 1 had told you this, anda great deal 
more beside. But you must promise not to be 
very angry, or to make any scandal. Will you 
do that, for my sake?” 

She looked so handsome and so loving that he 
answered readily, “I willdo anything you please 
80 long as you are kind. Oh, Helen, I have been 
very miserable. I have been tired of my life, dis- 
trustful of you-——” 

“Do not reproach me so cruelly, although I 
deserve it all. Listen to my story, and help me 
with your advice ; you are so quick to grasp a 
Situation, so ready to see a way out of a difficulty. 
(Poor fool, he drank in her praise greedily,) I am 
going to surprise you very greatly—dear ! our 
peace has been nearly wrecked by a man who 


loved me before I knew you—his name is——” 

“ What?” 

“ Cannot you guess ‘—Arthur Burnaby. Hush! 
you must net swear, but you must act. You 





know that I was only twenty when I became the 
‘Countess of Cornford’s companion ; at her house 
I first caw him and he fell in love with me—as 
such men love. I even liked him a little in 
return, but when I’ found that he had not the 
slightest intention of asking me to be his wife, I 
ae rine all aby ta ek After we married, 
you—always ' to give me pleasure, and 
thinking he was an old Mt valued friend —invited 
him here, and I was too cowardly to tell you the 
truth. But from the day of his arrival until now 
he has persecuted me with his attentions—no ! 
ho !—you must not be violent—there is more to 
tell. Oh Walter !' Walter! I have been so un- 
happy because you doubted me and others saw 
it, He said you had ceased to care for me, that the 
péople here declared you had never loved any 
creatures but your‘ nieces. Forgive me if you 
tan, I was always jealous of their influence over 
you—TI so wanted to be first and last with you.” 

He pressed her hand, and stooping kissed those 
lying lips, and then bade her finish her story. 

“Well, a little time agoI learned that Arthur 
Burnaby was a constant visitor at Lazybank, that 
he was supposed to be Miss Phyllis Fairthorne’s 
suitor. To-night I taxed bim with this, he laughed 
as he answered that‘ he was merely amusing him- 
self with her,'that she did not even know his con- 
dition and standing,—and she was good fun-——” 
i ‘t By Heaven, I'll thrash the scoundrel, old as 

amn——” 

“Oh, please wait !. you have not heard all, and 
if you are'so violent I shall be afraid to tell you 
more, When I reproached him for his conduct, 
he answered that the fault was mine, that—that 
oh Walter, how shall I tell you t—he loved me 
more than all the world beside, and if I had been 
patient, he would have made me Countess as 
soon as he came into his title.” - 

Walter Armitage rose to his feet, his face pur- 
ple with rage, his eyes dreadfully staring. 

“The young blackguard shall go, but rot with 
whole bones !—do not hold me, Helen—in this 
thing let. me be ruler.” 

But she clung to him with affected fear. 

“No, no! you have many things to consider ; 
don’t you see that) you may hurt Miss Fair- 
thorne’s prospects, and make my name the subject 
of common gossip! There are people unkind 
enough. to believe evil of any woman who marries 
@ man richer than. herself, be he young or old.” 
| Armitage winced; the subject of age was a 
sore one with him. 
| “Well,” he questioned, almost peevishly, “ it 
seems to me that it is you who should advise, not 
I. What do you want me to do, Helen ?” 

© First, to send Mr, Burnaby away, then to 
inform Mise Fairthorne of his true character—he 
is a Lothario—she will believe you ; and, Walter, 
whilst, making him understand you are aware of 
his gross insolence, do not create any disturbance 
servants will, talk.” 
| “I will try to obey, you; but my blood is at 
fever heat ; let me interview this young scoundrel 
at once; he shall not sleep another night beneath 
my roof.” 

Burning with rage he went in search of Arthur, 
whom he found in the billiard-room ; closing 
the door he advanced almost menacingly towards 
him, and blissfully, unaware that outside his 
wife cowering, liste 

“ From certain circumstances which have come 
to my knowledge,” he said, “I must request you 
to remove at once from. the Hall; your luggage 
shallfollow you—and let me tell you, sir, that you 
are a bigger blackguard than I could conceive—” 

Arthur started to his feet. 

“You, as my host, sir, are taking an unfair 
advantage of me; I cannot reply as I would; 
but I do demand to know the nature of the aceu- 
sation you bring against: me.” 

“You know it before I speak. You have tried 
to entrap my niece’s affections for your own 
amusement, carefully concealing your true posi- 
tion from her ; worse than that, you have grossly 
attempted to estrange my wife's love, to make 
her equally guilty with yourself. - 

“ Tt is a foul lie!” Arthur broke in hotly, “and 
if you were a younger man you should not go 
Scott-free ! It is true I love your niece as much 
asI detest your wife. It is a lie [ ever loved 
h ” 








“Tt is the truth, Arthur Burnaby. You are 
perjuring yourself,” said Helen, flinging wide the 
door. ‘ Walter, you accept my word?” 

“You know thatIdo. Out of my house, sir, 
or F will murder you.” 

* Quietly,” said Helen; “there need be no 
scandal. Mr. Burnaby, you can catch the mail to, 
town if you are swift. Walter, you will of course 
see Miss Fairthorne in the morning——” 

“You are a woman,” said Arthur, “so I spare 
you; but I am not vanquished yet.” 


CHAPTER Y. 


Burnine with indignation, Arthur went out 
into the night. 

“So this is your revenge, madam,” he said 
between his teeth ; “and you would poison her 
mind against me if you could. Even my inno- 
cent little deception is to be used for that 
purpose. Well, I think you will find you have 
met your equal. I am not going to leave the 
field to you.” 

He went at once to the only inn Monksmorne 
boasted, and there, to the landlady’s astonish- 
ment, asked for two rooms, saying he liked the 
place so well that he intended to prolong his stay 
indefinitely. 

All in a flutter, Mrs. Saunders hurried to 
prepare a bedroom, apotogiging profusely for the 
poorness of her furniture, et cetera. 

But Arthur was not hard to please. The 
apartments were scrupulously clean, smelling of 
lavender; and if the ceilings were low, they 
were spotless as the curtains which draped the 
wide windows. 

“Send to the Hall for my luggage in the 
morning,” he said, as he took the candle from 
Mrs, Saunders ; and the good lady went back to 
her husband full of curiosity. 

“ There's been something unpleasant up at the 
Hall,” she said, “or he wouldn't have come here 
at this time of night. P’r’aps madam don’t like 
him making so much of her nieces, I wonder if 
there has been any quarrel——” 

“ What does that matter to us?” retorted her 
“ Whatever it is, it has done 
Let's go to bed ; 


lord and master. 
us good ; and I ain’t curious, 
it’s late,” 

Through the night Arthur was restless and 
waketul ; but towards morning he fell asleep, 
and did not wake until a late hour. 

Long before he was about Walter Armitage 
had gone to Lazybank, Helen saying it was his 
duty. to warn Phyllis of her danger before 
Arthur had time to prejudice her in his favour. 

He found the girls seated in the our, busy 
with their several tasks. Naturally they met 
him with constraint ; but perhaps the one most 
ill at ease was himself. 

“You must not think, my dears, because I | 
have not visited you of late, that I have ceased 
to take a great, a very great, interest in you,” he 
began very awkwardly ; “and I felt it my—er— 
my duty to ascertain if the report which has. 
reached me has any truth in it. It is common 
talk in the village that Mr. Burnaby comes here ' 
to see you, Phyllis ; is there any understanding, 
may I ask, between you ?" 

Before she could reply the irrepressible Vanity 
broke in,— 

“ Mr. Burnaby is just as much my friend as 
Phyl’s; and we are not ashamed of knowing 
him.” 

“ Be quiet, Pansy,” said Phyllis, whose cheeks 
had taken an additional shade of pink. “ Uncle, 
Mr. Burnaby is the family friend, and we need 
not mind village gossip. I suppose Mrs. Armi- 
tage has spurred you on to this errand, disliking 
her guests to display kindness to us. I consider 
that she has acted most impertinently.” 

* T will not allow you to take that tone about 
my wife,” cried Armitage, “and you will please 
to listen with some show of respect to what I 
have to say.” 

“Oh, uncle, how can we respect you! We 
can only love you now——” 

But he would not hear Penny's words. He 
felt what he had to say must be said quickly, or 
hia courage would most certainly fail him. 
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‘“T will-ask you ne more questions, Phyllis, as 
you choose to withhold your confidence from me. 
But I wane you to understand that Arthur 
Burnaby has left my house because he boasted 
that he hid won your affection for amusement, 
and that you were ‘awfully goed fua,’” 

“e 0. / ” 


The colour died from the dainty face, but. she 
eaid steadily,— 

“} do not believe it; you have been misin- 
formed.” 

“T wish it were so: but there is worse to 
follow. He was my wife’s lover before marriage, 
and last night he insulted her by renewing those 
attentions which were always distasteful to her. 

“Oh!” cried Vanity; “who dare tell you 
that wicked story? Why, he doesn’t even like 
her, and that was what first made me fond of 
him” 

“ Sead thatichild away ; and Phyllis, my dear; 
1 would net wilfully lie to you.” 

“fam sure of that, uncle. I am sure, too, 
you eve mistaken. I will not believe ill of Mr. 
Burnaby, until I have proef.” 

“ And I will give you une. May I ask if you 
are aware of his true position?” 

‘* Ves ; he is. a journalist, and not a very 
euecessful one. Of course, like us, he is: peor,” 

“He haa deceived you. in this 4s in all elae. 
Arthur Burnaby has never written save for 
pleasure. He has an income of five thousand per 
annum; and, at the death of his: cousin (a 

-onfirmed invalid), comes. into. another fortune 
and, the title of Marl of Cornferd. If he had 
been earnest in his attentions to you he would 
not have hidden these things from you. My 
dear girl, are net you convineed now /” 

There was dead silence a moment; then 
Phyllis eaid quietly,— 

“ Timay be ass yon say. li Mr. Burnaby, has 
deceived us in some things he probably bas: in 
others. You need have no fear for me; uncle ; 
hie visits here are ended.” 

“Qh, no!” cried. Vanity; “don’t be so 
foolish. It is, just. like a romance. Don’t you 
remember how Lord’ Burleigh—— ?” 

‘Hush, Vanity. Unele is quite right; our 
iriendship mu-t'cease. Thank you for taking so 
much trowble for me;"” and then, when he had 
gone, she stood. staring blankly out. of the 
window, not hearing Vanity’s ravings or remon- 
strances, hardly feeling the close embrace of 
Penny’s arms about her. 

But when the youngest sister had flown 
angrily to her room, she said, with a dreary little 
iaugh,— 

“ We have had a pleasant. time, Penny, but it 
is seon ended ; and now I wish we had never 
knew him—”’ 

“ Phyl, dear, would it not. be best to make 
quide sure before cutting Arthur? I cannot help 
thinking he loves you, his eyes grow so soft as 
they rest.ou you, and a 

“ He has. deceived: us; and I will not make 
sport for any man’s idle hours,” retorted Phyl, 
with spirit, “ But he shall not boast. that. I ever 
cared ever ge little fer. him. 1 don’t, oh, I don’t ! 
Why do you look at me like that, Pen?” 

“ Because, de«r, Lam afraid you are telling me 
a falsehood. I wish I could believe that you are 
not hurt ; but, Phyl, I am not blind. I have seen 
all along that yeu were growing to love him.” 

And then, suddenly, to her dismay, Phyllis: put 
up her white hands, te shield her whiter face and 
broke into passionate tears, 

Not a word did Penny say until the paroxysm 
had exhausted itself ; love made her wise, and 
Heaven knows her true heart ached for her 
risber’s grief. But when Phyl had grown quiet, 
and'sat ashamed with hidden eyes, she said,— 

“ Dear, don’t. do anything rashly ; there may 
be seme mixtake.” 

“ Don’t cheat me with false hopes. Ob, Pen, it 
would not be se bad. if I had not idealized him so 
utterly, If he bad a fault, Ldid not see it. I 

—b waated to believe that he was unlike other 
men, and I did believe it. I thought I was the 
happiest girl on-earth, because he seemed to love 
me, and | tried to grow up to the measure of his 
goodnes:. Now my idol is shattered—he was 
splendid to look at, but he had feet of clay. 
There! I shall not fret.again, I have been very: 








weak and foolish, but it is over now. We will not 
speak any more of him.” 

“ But, dear, if you cannot forget ; ii——” 

“T will forget. My romance is over—dead— 
buried. Do not dig it up again.” 

She laughed as she rose with a laughter more 
sad, than tears ; aud when she had removed the 
signs of her emotion she summoned. Bowyer, te 
say, quietly, — 

“Should Mr. Burnaby call, please to remember 
we are not at home.” 

“For this morning only, miss?” questioned 
the woman, who had: been down to the village 
and heard the gossip. 

“For always, You are, on no. pretence, to 
admit him again.” 

Consequently when, later, Arthur called, he 
was denied entrance. His colour rose somewhat 
as he said,— 

‘* Misa Phyllis expected I should call with some 
books this morning, If you will‘allow me, I will 
wait. Iam confident I heard her little sister’s 
voice as I cane up the garden,” 

“ My orders was to say ‘not at home,’ and | 
can’t go. fronr ’em.” 

“ Then the Misses Fairthorne intended deliber- 
ately to insult me. Ask one of the young ladies 
to see me. I will not enter without: permission ” 
—bitterly, 

“T's no good, sir. Miss Phyllis, she said, 
‘don’t ever let him come in again.’” 

Arthur stood stunned a moment, then, without 
a. word, turned on his heel and went back to the 
inn, from whence he wrote a note to Phyl. 


“ My pear Miss Farrtaorne,— 

“T cannot understand in what way: I 
have offended you. [am conscious-of no. misde- 
meanour on my part. Won't you explain ? Won't 
you let: me see you? I am asking only common 
justice, which I am convineed you wil! not deny 
me. I au» stayiog, at present, at the ‘ Waggon 
andi Horses.’ Will you please address the reply 
(I confidently expect) there. 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
“ ARTHUR BURNABY.” 


Phyllis went from red to white, from white to 
red, and her heart cried out to her to be merciful 
to the man she leved ; but the Fairthornes were 
proud girls, so her answer was just*the reverse of 
what Arthur had hoped for. 

It was brief, and certainly to the point. 


“Miss Fairthorne does not desire to see Mr. 
Burnaby upon any subject. From circumstances 
which have but recently cume to her knowledge 
she must decline to receive him at Lazybank in 
future, being unable to entertain him in a 








ing to any correspondence between them. Give 


| me the letter ; it is better it should never reach 


the addressee,” 

Bowyer hesitated, and Helen saying sharply, - 

“ Of course Mr: Burnaby had feed you liberally 
to carry it; but I am willieg to.give you more to 
save Miss: Fairthorne from.annoyance. See, here 
are two sovereigne—you have only to hold your 
tongue—no one will suspect you of treachery, 
and I am in a position to make it. to your ad- 
vautage to serve me,” , 

Bowyer held out. the letter, the two-sovereigns 
clinked in. her palm, and so the exchange. was 
effected. 

Left alone, Helen opened. her prize, and read 
whilst her face grew pale. 

“ He will betray meif they;meet. I shall lose 
all for which I have-striven,; and his. love-ia:not 
for me, Well, then, Phyllis Pairthorne, neither 
shall you claim it yours.” 

And she tore the note in two, 


CHAPTER. VL 


Ix vain Arthur waited! for Phy!’ reply ; it was 
not like her gracious way to refuse so earnest a 
petition, or to take from: him all chance of self- 
defence; He could not understand this change 
in her, but he: never dreamed’ that Bowyer had 
betrayed him. 

The womamn had contrived to communicate to 
him that her young mistress was still angry with 
hinrand had destroyed his note ; with a view to 
further largess she advised’ him to be patient. 
But patience-was not a-virtue that he possessed, 
and feeling that Helen was the cause of all this 
trouble, he resolved to gee and force the truth 
ftom her. Consequently he wrote her to this 
effect. 


“T must and will see: you ; the happiness of 
my whole life is at stake and I hesitate at uothing 


now, I shall be at the: Wychley corner at 3.30 


to dayr; do net fail me:—AntauR Bornasy.” 


_ When Helen read that note she grew cold and 
white, She knew he «her perfidy; she 
feared he would betray her to her husband; and: 
yet Arthur was always gererous, She sati lost 
in thought, and them, as:she: regarded herself in 
the mirror she-said alowd;— 

“T dare not meet: him; I dare not let: him see 
the vile thing I am, for-as sure as I stand: before 
him I shall speak truth.” Then suddenly the 
colour flamed into her white cheeks, her eyes 
flashed. “This is my best weapon ; he: has played 
into my hands—oh ! fool™to: reject my love ! to 

bt against me.” 





suitable to his position.” 


With something very like an oath, Arthur rose 
to his feet. He knew now that Helen Armitage 
was at the bottom of this mischief, although he 
could not understand why Phyllis had listened 
to her. 

It. was hardly like generous Phyl to take 


Rising she went downstairs to her husband. 
“ Walter,” she said, “I have something to 
show you which I am afraid will make you very 


| angry; but for my owm sake: and Miss Fair- 
| thorne’s you must see this proof of Arthur 


offence at so innocent a deceptiom as he had prac- | 
tised ; and so, when his anger had a little cooled, | 


he wrote again, this time beseeching her forgive- 
ness for all that might have angered her, and as- 
suring her that he could explain everything satis- 
factorily. 

He carried the note himself, and half-way to 
the cottage he chanced upon Bowyer, to whom 
he entrusted it, saying it was of the utmost im- 
portance Miss Fairthorne should get it without 
delay, and if she brought him a pleasant reply he 
— deuble the “tip.” he had already given 
ver. . 

Bowyer turned back, amd with his heart con- 
siderably lightened he went on his way. 

Helen Armitage’s:star was certainly in the as- 
cendant that day, for she; too, met’ Bowyer, and 
seeing the letter in her hand, paused to speak a 
few gracious words. Them her keem eyes recog: 
nized Arthur's writing, amd the handsome face 
flushed duskily. 

“You. are carrying some message from Mr: 
Burnaby to your young mistress,” she said, “ You 
would hardly act as. go-between if you knew the 
grave reasons which Mr, Armitage has for objeet= 





Burnaby’s guilt ;” and she handed: him the: note 
whieh certainly seemed: to condemar him, 

With an oath Armitage rose, 

“J will murder him!” he cried, “ the black- 
hearted villain. No; Heler! it’s of no. use to 
preach patience and peace. Do you think that L 
will allow any man to insult my wife, ‘aud dis- 
honour me by making opem love toher# Let me 
go,” as her arm stole round his meck. “By 
Heaven, Helen ! I'll break every bone im his: vile 
body!” 

Bat she held him fast, shie forced herself to 
kiss the face she hated ; she pleaded with him 
for her sake to make no. scandal, not to risk his 
life in so unequal a contest, and she believed 
that she had conquered: when he said, sullenly,— 

“Let it be as you wish, Helen ; but. before 
Heaven, if he ventures near this place again, he 
shall suffer dearly for his pains !” 

“Forget me for a little while,” she. said, 
caressingly, “there is Phyllis to be considered ; 
I cam take care of myself, but she is so young 
and inexperienced IL amp afraid for her. You 
know, dear, that my jealousy has: prejudiced her 
against me, but she will believe you. Write to 
her enclosing this note, and if she is the gil I 
suppose, will discover hie mis- 


take, and. leave all of ug im.peace once: more.” 
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When Phyllis. read Arthur's: words she was 
alone in her room; some instinct had told. hen 


they brought pain with them, and turning she;|, 


had locked her door against all intruders: Then 
she fell on her knees-beside her little white bed, 


and passionately prayed Heaven that she might |, 


live down this love for one so utterly unworthy. 
She neither moaned nor cried; her wound: was 
too deep for tears, her soul was sick within her, 

When. she had won some. degree, of strength 
and calrsness.she went down to her sisters, and 
in.a strangely cold voice, said,— 

“In the future, girls, remember that, Mr; 
Burnaby’s name is not to be spoken here; I am 
possessed of proof, of his guilt which he cannot 
refute.” 

“T won't believe it!” cried Vanity, quickly. 
‘ Arthur is the nicest: man I know, and I shall 
always be his friend.” 

“ You ought to be.ashamed of yourself!” said 
Penny, severely, “ Phyl would not speak. with- 
out cause. Mr. Burnaby has. behaved shame- 
fully all round, and Phyl’s wishes ought. to 
govern. your conduct.” 

“T like to, be just,” retorted Vanity as she 
left the room in a huff, and the remainder of the 
day passed uncomfortably for all. Phyl could 
not speak of her. love and her sorrow,, Penny. was 
afraid to question her, and Vanity was indignant 
at the loss of her comrade. 

Vainly Arthur waited at the Wychley Corner 
for Helen Armitage,,all unaware that the Squire 
was watching him. from behind a.clump of yews ; 
heavily he returned to the inn, saying to him- 
self,— 

“Tt is useless, remaining here; if Phyllis con- 
tinues obdtrate and that woman defiant, I had. 
better leave. I will not humble myself further,” 
but for all his resolution, he made his. way after 
dark to Lazybank, in the vain hope of seeing 
Phyllis, or sending her some message by Bowyer. 

Facing the cettage on the opposite: side of the 
road was a high, hedge; beyond which lay the 
meadows and woods of which Monksmorne was so 
proud; As Arthur lingered; looking with longing 
eyes towards the parlour window where the lamp 
burned brightly, a white, distorted face peered 
through the hedge; a sinewy arm uplifted a 
strong staff, then with cruel force brought. it 
down upon his head. Without agroan or cry 
Arthur fell like a log to the ground,, and. his 
enemy after a cautious glance round stepped 
from his hiding-place to look upon him. The 
moon breaking out lit up the pale features, of 
Walter Armitage. 


“ Are you dead?” he whispered, “ quite dead ! }' 


You deserved to die! You. would have stolen 
my wife’: love and my lcnour. I have but takem 
your life; Lie there, you carrion!” and he 
spurned the body with his foot, then like a mad 
man he turned and fled, leaving his victim to the 
tender mercies of any passer-by. 

The:lamp-was turned out, upstairs faint lights 
flickered, Bowyer: had made fast the doors ; 
presently all was quiet, the whole village lay pro- 
foundly asteep ; the meom shone down upon: that 
prostrate form and upturned ghastly face with 
mildest radiance. 

The twins had fallen into light slumber when 
Vanity; sittingerect in her bed, trembled to hear 
faint) moans; then she slipped to the floor noise- 
lessly, and going to her sisters, said,— 

“ Wake: up, there is someone ill outside. Can- 
not you hear the groaning? It sounds fainter 
every moment,” 

Penny lifted herself on her elbow. 

“ You areright, Vanity,” and springing out of 
bed she: peered from behind the curtains, then 
with the words, ,, Oh Phyl ! there is a man lying 
in the road !”’ began hastily to dress; whilst: Vanity 
went, to call Bowyer. 

“ Ohy. he’s drunk. most. like,” said the woman ; 
“don’t trowble,about him,” when clear and sharp 
came Phyl’s.command,— 

“You must go with us to ascertain ; drunk. on 
not he. is a7man,.and must rot be left in. theroad 


ior Farmer Gillson’s, horses to trample as they, }, 


come down in, the morning: Please to. lose no 
time, Bowyex.” 

_ And thenwith much fear and. trembling, the 
sisters:ranCoawn: the steep path, out upen the 
roads Phyj.wasthe first to reach that, prostrate 


figure, and Penny saw her fling out her arms, as 
she-cried, wildly ,— 

“Oh, Heaven! it is. Arthur; someone has 
murdered him:! ” 

She flew to her sister’s side, 

“ For his sake, Phyj, keep calm ; no, he is not 
,dead,” as a faint moan broke from the pale lips. 
,“* PRerhaps his hurt is: neti very bad. Dear Phyl, 
;we cannot leave him here; Will it pain you too 

much, to take him in:}.” 
, “Ohno! no} What is my pain to his need ? 
Oh,, Penny, who. has: done this?” 

Here Bowyer appeared! * the scene, and 
between them: they halfearried, half dragged, 
Arthur into the house; then Vanity, with a_little 
ominous flash in her eyes, said,— 

“You raust go fer Doetor Burling, Bowyer, and 
if you arenot very quick: itimay be awkward for 
you; Mr. Burnaby may bleed to death,” and, 
grumbling very much, Bowyer obeyed. 

Dector Burling came quickly, and looked very 
grave as he examined the patient. 

“My, dear Phyllis/’ he said (he had known 
her from childhood), “ T'am very sorry, but I 
dave not. advise his removal: It is unfortunate 
,for you, but I am afraidethe:gentleman must re- 
naain here for:some weeke:” 

She turned a thought:paler, and Penny seeing 
her. distress broke in quietly,— 

“We will do our best for Mr. Burnaby ; we 

could not send him away, and Bowyer is a host in 
herself; beside, you know he was our friend.” 

“You are very good,” and then with Bowyer’s 
unwilling help, he contrived‘to get Arthur com- 
fortably, settled in beds 

He looked: awfully. white; and the bandages 
about his head seemed to-inerease his pallor ; he 
,was quite unconscious, lying like one dead 
amongst his pillows. > 

“ Shall I send ina nurse?” asked Burling, “ he 
will want great. care.” 

“No,” answered Phyl}, “ we'have so little room. 
Penvy, Bowyer, and I can do all that is 
necessary.” 

“ You: forget me,” said’ Vanity’s faint voice 
behind, “1 am going to help; I shall sit up with 
him. to-:night,.and. I'd rather-not: have Bowyer.” 

“Then I willshare your watch,” said Phyl, as 
she-left the room with the ductor. 

In: the:hall he paused, and putting his hands 
kindly upon her shoulders, said;— 

“ Miy dear girl, I amsorry: this has fallen upon 
you, andif you want helprely upon Mrs. Burling ; 
you are very young, andi Mr; Burnaby is rather a 
prepossessing fellow; village is always rife with 


ae] wil 

She.dtew herseli to: her extremest height. 

“] despise the gessips:toe much to fear them, 
and weare very well able to take care of our- 

‘selves, although indeedj: wevstiall be most glad to 
see Mrs. Burling's kind face often. Doctor ;” ina 
whisper, ‘ will he die ?” 

“Tcapnottell, but his injury is very great. Do 
| you know: if he has anyenemy in Monksmorne ? 
‘Tit seems to me that murder and not robbery was 
ithe motive for the attack, I) understand that he 
| was not.on pleasantest. terms at the Hall.” 
| “Yous must: blame no: one there,” exclaimed 

Phyl, quickly. “ My unelevis:kindness itself, and 
| Mrs, Armitage was: Mr, Burnaby’s friend.” 

“ Well, itis a mysterious. business altogether. 

But we shall doubtless: learn more to-morrow, 
when the;matter is im the hands of the police. 
*Good-night, Phyllis; I shall come up very early in 
' the: morning, and:keep: a brave heart ; with my 
| skill (this with a smile) and the excellent nursing 
‘of the three P’s he-ought to:pull through. Good- 
night and Heaven bless:you.” 

Allthrough the long hours Vanity and Phy] 
watched bythe unconscious man, until with the 
lreakiof day Penelope relieved them, and they 
fell into .deep.and dreamless sleep 

Long, before, noon all Monksmorne was agog 
‘with the news, and Bowyer stood sentinel in the 
)gaxden, that inquirera:might not rovse the sleep- 

ing girls: by, a succession. of raps, 
At the; Hall the servants talked of nothing 
‘else, and one conveyed the news to Armitage and 
hia. wife, 

She grew. ghastly white; and:her eyes met his 
in sudden horror ; he was shaking like a leaf, but 





| he tried to confront her beldly, 





Not a word did she utter until they were alone 
then, leaning across the table, she said in a low, 
impressive tone,— 

“Tf Arthur Burnaby dies, you area murderer ! 
No, don’t touch me, your hands are.red with. his 
blood, and although you swear your innocence to 
the end, I will not believe you.” 

Then she rose and went up to lier room, where 
with her hands clutching. wildly at her threat, 
she gasped,—— 

“Arthur! Arthur ! if'you die, your blood’ is 


on my head. Oh Heaven! Oh Heaven}: Ishall . 


go mad with the horror of this:thing !” 





CHAPTER VII. 


For a whole week Arthur lay unconseians?. 


then just as hope was springing in thie girls 
hearts, fever supervened, and he lay raving on 
his bed, so wild at times that ib wag’ necessary, to 
call in help. 

The sisters shared the labour of* nursing, but 
Phyllis would allow none but herself to prepare 
his food or drink, or to administer his medicine, 

Through all his delirium he raved of her.until 
her heart was torn this way witli love, and\ that 
with doubt. 

If only she dared believe: that. reiterated‘ ‘cry, 
“Phyllis ! Phyllis! my only Jove!’ Let. meswear 
no other woman ever had my Heart. Phyllis! 
Phyllis !” 

At such times she would cover her: ears with 
her hands, and crouch shudderingly down by the 
bed ; but it was worse, far worse when lie-shouted 
or sang as he often did, or cried out upon her. 
for her coldness. 

By this time all Monksmorne knew the story 
of his love, and to a proud,’ sensitive girl’ like 
Phyllis this was galland wormwood. 

How could she have pride in.a devotion which 
was shared with another ? And that. other her 
uncle’s lawful wife ? 


Penelope and Vanity had long ago taken up. 


cudgels in Arthur’s behalf, the former saying, 
“All his ravings point to one thing—his love for 
you! I begin to think we were too hasty, 
Phyl.” 

“ But you cannot explain away that, note.” 

“But probably he can when he recovers con- 
sciousness ; and Helen Armitage is» not the kind 
of woman to stick at anything when,she has set 
her heart upon winning a certain prize. Forgery 
would be a mere trifle to her, if she, loving, 
Arthur, wished to estrange you: frenr him, and L 
believe that she does love hiw, despite of alkthat 
seems contrary.” 

“ Penelepe! You forget she isn wife |” 

“T forget nothing; not even ler unvarying 
kindness to us,” retorted Penny, “and I would 
accept Arthur’s simplest word more readily, than 
Helen Armitage’s most solemm oath. She is a 
false and bad woman,” 

Every day a servant came from the Hall’ to 
inquire as to the patient's state, but neither Mr, 
nor Mrs. Armitage had called ; though he, in..an 
access of horror and remorse; luitered about 
Lazybank day after day, questioning Bowyer 
eagerly when he chanced to see her, and one 
morning he chanced upon Vanity. He would 
willingly have escaped her, but she was too quick 
for him, and cried out,— 

“Uncle, what are you doing there among. the 
brambles ? If you wish to know-how Mr. Burnaby 
is why don’t you come to the house? ft,isn’s 
very friendly of you never toinquire about him 
personally.” 

“ He is not my friend, Pansy 1” 

“ But he is Aunt Helen’s: guest, and’he was 
your guest.” 

“T wish I had never seem iim, curse him!” 
answered the other. 

He looked very old and worn, so that despite 
her indignation the little maiden felt compassion 
for him, and saidin a gentler tone than she had 
yet used,— 

“Come inside, you look tired: But, unole, I 
think were I you I would net curse a man who 
has never done you harm, and whais dying,” 

“ Dying !” he exclaimed; shakingas with ague, 


a” 


“not dying, Vanity ! 
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“Yes, Tam afraid so,” breaking into tears; 
“ Doctor Burling gives no hope, and has sent to 
London for a great physician. Uncle, uncle! 
what ails you? Take care, you will fall.” 

“{—I am all right ; but you—you have given 
ime ashock, No, I won't comein ; I'll get home 
44 quickly as Ican. Poor fellow ! poor fellow !” 

“T wonder who was such a coward as to strike 
iim,” said Vanity. “Doctor Burling declares 
the blow was given from behind. If I could only 
find out the villain I would give him up to justice 
at once ; and if Arthur dies I think I could even 
dance at his hanging. Could not you, uncle?” 

“My dancing days are over,” he answered 
feebly, as he turned away, “and you should not 
he vindictive,” 

“Oh! [ hate lukewarm people,” she retorted, 
opening the gate to admit the postman ; and 
when she had taken the solitary letter he brought 
she found Mr. Armitage gone. “ Really, he 
docén’t improve with years,” she remarked, criti- 
cally, then devoted her attention to the missive 
she had received. 

[t was asquare-bordered, black-edged envelope, 
adorned with a crest. The handwriting was that 
of 9 woman, and it was addressed to Arthur. 

“Phyl,” she cried, “some of Arthur's grand 
friends have written him. I suppose they can- 
not understand his silence. Would it be quite 
the right thing to open this, so that we might 
know where to address them ?” 

‘No,” said Phyl, promptly ; “but you may 
send aline to the Countess of Cornford if you 
like—in fact, I think we should, now that—that 
his condition is so critical.” 

“Phyl, you do like him a little? You are 
crying.” 

“Don't ; oh, for Heaven's sake, don’t ! I can- 
not bear it to-day. I am tired;" and she fled 
to her room though not to sleep. 

Lt was Bowyer’s turn to watch ; and as Doctor 
Burling insisted the sisters should take daily 
exercise, Penny and Vanity went out, so that 
Arthur was alone with the exception of Bowyer. 

The woman, weary of inaction, moved to the 
window, where she sat looking down on the fast- 
changing landscape with dull eyes, which bright- 
ened at sight of Helen toiling up the steep 
path. 

Cautiously she opened the door, and creeping 
downstairs admitted her employer who was very 
white and weary-looking. 

“Woman,” gasped Helen, “ is it true that he 
is dying? Tell me quickly! I—I think I am 
going mad.” 

“Oh, it’s true enough,” answered Bowyer, 
callously, “they’re expecting a change in four- 
and-twenty hours, and a great man is coming 
from London to-night, but he can’t do more than 
Burling ; it’s a waste o’money.” 

“Take me to him. I must see him, and no one 
will be the wiser. I will not disturb him ; but, 
for the love of Heaven, let me look on his face 
once more.” 

“It’s more than my place is worth, ma'am. I 
daren’t do it.” 

‘Even if we are discovered, it will not hurt 
you. Take this as an earnest of my gratitude and 
of future rewards,” 

And she thrust her well-filled purse into 
Bowyer’s hand. 

“You will be hurting no one—you will be do- 
ing yourself good.” 

‘Why do you want to see him?! Is it true 
what Miss Pansy says, that you're over fond of 
him, and that’s why Mr. Armitage sent him 
away ¢”’ 

Helen’s face flushed. To a woman as haughty 
as she Bowyer’s words could be nothing short of 
a stab, and yet she dared not offend her, all her 
heart being set upon seeing Arthur. So she an- 
swered placably enough,— 

“{ have known Mr. Burnaby so long, and his 
aunt was my dearest friend. It is very natural 
that I should wish to see and help him if I can.” 

“Of course ’—sardonically, ‘ Well, if I lose 
my place through helping you, I shall look to you 
to make matters square for me. I give up my 
shop to come here, and it ain’t much of a place— 
still it’s my living. You'll take off your boots, 
if you please, ma’am. Miss Phyllis is uncommon 
light of hearin’.” 








Burning with a sense of shanie, Helen obeyed, 
and they went upstairs together. At the door of 
Arthar’s room the former, pausing, said,— 

“Stay here to keep watch ; I will not keep you 
long,” and so entered. 

“Phyllis! Phyllis!" were. the words, which 
greeted her. 

Upright amongst his pillows. was, Arthur, his 
face flushed, his eyes bright with fever. 

Just a moment the woman who loved him so 
cruelly stood regarding him with angry reproach. 
Then her face softened and chauged, and, hurry- 
ing to his side, she fell upon her knees moaning. 

“Give some thought to me—to me. Iam so 
hungry for your, love, . Let it' be Helen upon 
whom you call,” 

“ Phyllis | she comes always between us. Take 
her away, this woman with the false héart and 
false tongue.” (Here his voice rose toa shout.) 
“ Phyllis!” i 

And to Bowyer’s dismay the girl came running 
from her chamber, 

“It's all right, miss, he’s a bit restless, that’s 
all; and I was going down to get his‘drink. Go 
you back to sleep,” she said, so confusedly that 
Phyl’s suspicions were aroused. 

“You can go down for the drink ; I shall’ go 
in to Mr. Burnaby. Let me pass.” 

“ But, miss, he’s that there violent he might do 
you a mischief.” 

“Let me pass.” 

And, afraid to bar her passage any longer, 
Bowyer obeyed. 

Turning the handle Phyllis entered, and there 
was Helen, standing in the centre of the room, 
the very picture of guilt, unable to meet the in- 
dignant eyes fixed upon her. 

“ Mrs, Armitage,” said Phyllis very quietly, “1 
can hardly understand your presence here, and 
you will scarcely wonder that I consider it a most 
gross insult to me and to my sisters. Evidently 
my servant is your hireling, and it shall be my 
first duty, when you are gone, to discharge her. 
I am quite sure my uncle is unaware of this in- 
trusion, and would disapprove your conduct as 
strongly as I myself do.” 

Then Helen recovered her voice, and, with re- 
turning courage, lost all sense of shame, 

“T came because I love him,” she said breath- 
leasly, “love him with ail my heart ; and because 
he loves me. I would die rather than see an 
other woman his wife. I have lied to Walter 
Armitage to further my ownends. You may use 
my words against me, if you will ; they will not 
be credited. Arthur was taken with your face 
as children are taken with pretty toys ; but he 
had returned to his allegiance to me, and T hold 
his heart in the hollow of my hand.” 

“You shameless woman!” said Phyl, aghast 
at her wickedness, “Go out of this house, and 
never dare enter it again. If my uncle knew your 
terrible secret, he would not suffer you to sit in 
the place of the dead and gone he honours. Go, 
I say ; or you will tempt me to tell him all the 
truth.” 

Helen laughed scornfully. 

“You dare not move a finger in this matter, If 
Arthur dies, Walter Armitage is a murderer, and 
as such I will denounce him,” 

She gathered up her skirts, shot one malevolent 
glance at Phyl, leaning white and faint against 
the wall, then went downstairs, 

Presently the girl, recovering somewhat from 
the shock, sought Bowyer. 

“You will oblige me,” she said coldly, “by 
leaving at your very earliest leisure. I am wish- 
ful to dispense with your services.” 

“Oh, all right,” the woman retorted insolently. 
“T’m sure I’m noné too sorry to go. It’s a beg- 
garly place, after all; and Mrs. Armitage, she'll 
be glad of me up até the Hall.: But Ill takea 
month’s money instead of the notice, an’ I'll give 
you a word of advice free, It's pretty well known 
that there’s been sweetheartin’ betwixt you an’ 
Mr. Burnaby, an’ people’ll talk when they hear 
he’s a-stayin’ at Lazybank, an’ you young gells 
ain’t got anyone to look after you... Now I'll 

ack.” 

Poor Phyl! She was almost temptel to bribe 
the wretca to stay, but fortunately, af this junc- 
ture, her sisters returned, and Penvy, seeing her 
30 white and agitated, flew to her. 





—P 


| With her arms about her neck Phyl sobbed out 
all the. wretched story, Penny comforting her 
with the remark,— F 
| “Evil be to him that evil thinks; and we. 
shall.not suffer, let that horrid woman say ‘what 
she will. We have .been extravagant, and ia-'; 
vested in a telegram to Arthur’s aunt—her coming, 
will stop malicious tongues. Poor, dear old, 
Phyl!” 

|“ Mrs, Armitage has gone too far,” said Vanity ., 
sententiously, “I am really afraid I must 
uncle. It is all nonsense to say he hurt Arthur.” ; 
' “You will please say nothing at all, Vanity—:, 
at least, not yet.” igs ot 





CHAPTER VIII. 


| THaT night the Countess of Cornford arrived _ 
att Monksmorne, and, being directed by a porter, © 
found her way to Lazybank. She was dressed 
in deepest mourning, and her sweet face wore. a, 
look of great sorrow. 

| Penny received her, the two other girls being ' 
decupied, and the lady could. not help. noticing, 
even in that first moment, her beauty and refine-. ; 
nent. 

“T am the patient’s aunt,” she explained ; 
“and he being, now my only relative, [ woulé 
like to devote myself to nursing him, I am quite 
sure that he has been very carefully attended. 
But—I have lost my son, and he must now be 
son and nephew both to me. Will you let me . 
see Mrs, Fairthorne ?" 

“There is no Mrs. Fairthorne. We are orphans 
—three sisters living alone. We had an -~—_ 
servant, but she left us to-day. I will . 
Phyllis.” ‘ 

In a few momenta the girl appeared. She was 
white and weary, and trouble was leaving ita. .; 
mark upon her. Some instinctive Nery red moved , 
the Countess to take the pale face between her. 
hands and kiss the sad little mouth. i 
' “ Miss Fairthorne, I cannot thank you and your’ 
isters for your goodness to my poor Arthur, 

nless, indeed, I show my appreciation of it by.' 
taxing it stili further. Will you let me stay to 
nurse him?” pas 

“That is only your right,” answered Phyliis, «. 


a great ache in her heart, for she was jealous of: 


any who ministered to his needs when none loved « 
him so well as she, And again, the Countesa’s 
arrival made the gulf between Arthur's positipa 
and her own the more apparent. But she was 
strong enough to hide her feelings, and bade her « 
visitor a courteous welcome, bringing her suck 
light refreshments as the house contained. : 
That night she insisted that she should take 
gome rest. ; " 
' “You look so very weary, and you will need | 
all your strength to-morrow—he is so violent.” ~ 
So the lady went to bed wondering very much 
what was the history of her young hostesses, and 
how it was Arthur fell into the hands of such. ; 
fair Samaritans. On the morrow, perhaps, they 
would tell her freely, and then she fell asleep’: 
from sheer fatigue. bay yee 
. When she went down in the morning . she 
found Vanity waiting her at the breakfast table, 
and apologised for all the extra labour she, was,- 
causing. dl 
“Oh, do not speak of that, and this. morniag:. 
we have a.girl up from the village to help’; 
Doctor Burling, too,,has called, and, he thinks... 
there is a slight improvement in Arthur's ; 
gondition—I beg your pardon, I forgot he is not « 
Artbur any more to me, and we were such friends 


* But why not now %” reoyte 
, “Oh, he did something very wrong—at tenets | 
Mra. Armitage said so, and the girls would het: 
see him any more. Then it is not likely ther 
Earl of Uornford would wish to know thirée 
no 


“My dear, Arthur is a‘ gentleman, and would. 
not act so meanly as to forget:those who have’ 
| been ministering angels to him: Presently you 
shall tell me how you firat met him, and all’: 
about this terrible business—~of | what Mra: 
Armitage accuses him, She was Helen Gautrey 

I think, my late companion. But first let me 
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hear about yourselves, and how three such young 
ereatures should’ be left so-entirely alone.” 


Vahity’s wenk point was not bashfulness, and 


the twins being absent, no restraint was put 
upom ber speech She told ‘all she could 
remember of their early , and how happy 
they hiad been until ‘* Uncle Walter married that 
terribls Helen,” the Countess 


inéreasing interest as‘she went on. 


She began to see a motive for Mrs. Armitage’s | 


malice, but ‘she conld hardly believe her wicked 


enaph to-wish or will Arthur's ‘death. Having | 


recovered breath, Vanity went on with redouble 
energy } she! told of ‘her ‘aunt’s anger when she 


earned Arthur had become a visitor at Lazy- | 


bahk, and how her uncle had forbidden him The 
Hall because he made open love to his wife ; of 
her clandestine entrance to ‘his room, and 
Bowyer’s perfidy, and the grave face ef the lady 
gréw'stern. ‘ 


“¥etch'your sister, Vanity ;, tell her I must, ; 


seé’ tier ‘at ‘once, and nothing loath the girl 
obeyed. 

When they joined her, the Countess, taking 
Phyllis’ by the hand, said genthy,— 


‘My dear; Ihave been hearing a very strange |’ | 


story. By certain words: gathered from Vanity’s 


narration of it, I understand that my nephew |‘ | 


was anxious to make you his wife.” 
Ob, nd, no! ie ladyship is mistaken,” Phyl! 
eried; distressfully. “Pansy might have spared 


me’ this indignity !' “Mr. Burnaby was amusing |i | 
himself with me, only I was too foolish to realise | | 


the' fact.” 

“Who first made you awaré of it? ‘Was it 
Helen Armitage, your uncle’s wife }” 

‘“Phrough my uncle, yes ; he was very angry 


wie? he learned that—that your nephew had | 


been her lover, and was «0 still.” 
* Will you believe'me when I tel] you he never. 
liked ‘or’ admired her; ‘that when I saw her 


openty' expressed “favour to him, 1 would have | | 


sent ‘her away, but that he generously pleaded’ 
for her, and him<elf went abroad. Does he look 
like. scoundrel and a liar 7” | 

‘No, but—but:he had deceived us; we 
thought him:a journalist.” 

‘He wrote for amusement and his articles were ’ 
varely accepted. That, I think, was a ‘very’ 
impoeent ‘fraud, and forgive me, Phyllis, should 
ro have been quite so! ready! to believe evil of 

hh Ree 

“Twas not ready ; I’had proof— wait and you 
shall eee,’ } 

Uolocking her desk she took out Arthur's note 
to Helen, ‘and in silence handed it to his aunt; 
who read dloud,— 


“I must and will see you ; the happiness of my 
whole life is at stake, and I hesitate at nothing, 
now. I shall be at the Wychley,Corner at. 3,30 
to-day,; do not fail me, 

“ ARTHUR BURNABY.” 


“Well, this is certainly Arthur’s writing, but I 
fail to see any proof of guilt——” 

‘But you don’t understand.” interrupted 
Phyllis, more and more distressed; “it was 
written to Mrs, Armitage—not to me.” 

*'Then how did it come into your possession ?” 

“She sent it to me because 1] would not 
willingly trust her word,” ° 

The Countess looked thoughtful a moment, 
then she said,— 

“This meseage does not imply what she 
protests it does ;.it mystifies me, but I have 
always known Arthur ‘as the soul of honour and 
tongue of truth,’ and I shall not distrust him on 
such slight evidence. It is my duty to unravel 
this mystery, and I shall not rest until I have 
done so. But now I want to think, so let me sit 
by,:my poor boy alone, and you, Phyllis, if you 
lovevhim, comfort yourself with the sense of his 
worthiness.” ' 

All through the long morning she sat by the 
bed listening to Arthur’s ravings, trying, and not 
unsuccessfully, to: find the missing links in the 
chain of evidence against Helen Armitage. 

The sick man’s ravings were full of appeal that 
the: truth might:.be known, and .of loving 
reproaches to Phyllis. 


listening with |’ | 


A LITTLE: BIRD TOLD Ty. 


TOs 


« SHE eame to my side’ like'h fairy, 

| And she carried her head with such graee, 
I knew she had somethin g to tell me, 
For a it shone in 3 2r face. 
I looked at her étly a m*ment, 
And spoke’ not a sing!’ word ; 

. She said, “ You're’ in' ive with a maiion, 
"Twas told by a sweet little bird.” 


| . Phe blood to my face mounted quiekly, 
And I fancied to hers just the same, 
When she said, “ I myself love her dearly, 
While in sleep you oft murmur her name 

| I] know that she dreams of you ever, 

| \ Yet she never has said'so in word ; 

| (The way that I happen to know it, 

| “Twas told by a wee little bird.” 


BY 


“Then she said in a voice full of music, 
And my soul in her presence seemed basking, 
_. "I wonder why.some never wed, 
‘When a wife could: be had just by asking * 
Paint heart can ne’er win a fair lady, 
| . Unless he shall speak, the right word, 
This fact is as true as the gospel : 
"Twas told by that sweet little bird.” 


| Her words put me all in a flutter, 

My thoughts came and went in a whiri ! 
How I wished I had courage to utter 
The right word to her; the right girl ! 
| Then my wonder again set me thinking, 
| How came all this to he heard ? 

| ]’m so bashful I neyer told Katie— 
| . And who could have told the wee biré ? 


W. E. S$. 








FOR EVER AND A DAY. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER ‘IX. 


| “Tr is all very eram and smaJ}, you. see, 
Margaret,” Kathleen Bartropp said,as she and 
‘her’ girl-friend found themselves esconced in_ two 
af the dainty little bedrooms, at Lady Charlotte 
‘Monro’s old farm-like ‘house, The scent of the 
country, fragrant and fresh, was wafted in at the 

uare windows ‘with their frilled muslins and 
lainty draperies. 


} . “I warned'you what it was going to be, so you 


‘rust not round upon me if you find you have not 
room to move, much legs to dress yourself.” 

| “Dol ever ‘round’ upon you!” asked Lady 
Hilliard, in‘ the most injured way, and then she 
incontinently huggéd Miss Bartropp ; “ darling, 
it is all lovely, /ovely,” she declared enthusias- 
tically, “I never was in such a pretty place in 
. py life before—never.” 

| “ Well, yes, the view is.certainly good,” Kath- 
leen Bartropp remarked drily, and she drew the 
slight figure clinging to her up toone of the 
windows. “ You see..we have really a splendid 

limpse of Yelverton Castle. Most people find 
hat interesting, but. I don’t fancy you care 
much for architecture.” 

Lady Hilliard pretended to pinch the arm that 

held her. 

! “I adore it! you nasty Kathleen,” was her 
answer ; and forthwith she stood and gazed 
éagerly at the proud old pile of masonry that 
rose above the thick green setting of its famous 
treés, like a grave, gray sentinel, 

' “Now I wonder what. would happen if I were 
to tell her that Captain Gretton’s apartments are 
always on this side of the building ” Kathleen 
Bartropp said to herself, as she watched the girl’s 
lovely face with tender admiration and much 
amusement. She checked herself, however, in 


time. 

| “Sweet little baby,” she said fondly, “she is 
‘pure, so fresh and innocent, it is simply a 

» ta to play ever so. little with her secret! 

No, the next move is 1o let him know we are 

here ;” and then Miss Bartropp began concocting 





(Continued on page 213.) 


things in her thoughts. 





“* Margaret,” she said quite carelessly after a 
while, as, the view having been well discussed, 
they returned to the qnestion of dressing for 
dinner, “ why don’t you write and remind Captain 
Gretton of his‘promise to'get you another dog ? 
Aunt Charlotte tells me he is still at Yelverton. 
Send him a few lines and tél] him you arestaying 
here, and ask him to come over and see you.” 

“Oh! how can I do this, Katine? Lady 
Charlotte will think it so funny if I do.” 

“Aunt Charlotte? why she adores Jocelyn 
Gretton, they are great friends ; he always comes 
to see her and drivk a cup of tea with her when- 
everhe is at Yelverton, Sunday is the day he 
generally chooses,” 

vh ! then there will be no occasion for me. to 
write,” Margaret said shyly. 

Miss Bartropp was most diplomatic. 

“No, of course not, how silly of me,” she re- 
marked, most careful, however, to observe the 
quick look of disappointment that spread over the 
fair young face, “if ke comes— he comes, if he 
does not come, well, it does not so much matter, 
does it *~you are not in any very great hurry fox 
a new dog?” 

“ T should like one very much, very, very much, 
Kathie ; only, of course, I don’t want to be a 
nuisance to Captain Gretton.” 

“And no doubt he knows absolutely nothing 
about dogs,” she added lightly. 

“Oh! Kathleen, what a thing to say, after he 
was 80 good, and knew so many clever things to 
do to poor little Dick.” 

**T don’t consider he was so clever, he could 
not save Dick’s life, you know.” 

“He was very good,” Margaret said gently, 
“and that is better than being clever, I think.” 

“And as I am neither one nor the other, I 
cannot give an opinion,” Miss Bartropp observed. 

At this statement Lady Hilliard was, of course, 
exceedingly indignant, and a lively discussion en- 
sued, at the end of which Miss Bartropp smiled 
to herself quietly. 

“And now I am quite sure she will send him 
a few lines,” was her swift thought. 

A prophecy that was well fulfilled, and those 
same few lines were the means of instantly 
translating Jocelyn Gretton from earth to an ab 
solute heaven of hope and happiness, 

Margaret was delighted to have come down to 
The Barn. She liked Lady Charlotte very much, 
in spite of her funny ways and rough manner of 
speaking, and as she awoke in the brilliant early 
sunshine that heralded the birth of Sunday, the 
girl’s heart began to thrill in a strangely pleasant 
excited fashion, as she rev:>mbered that in a few 
hours she was to see once again the kind and 
handsome young man who’ had lived in her 
thoughts so much since the night they had dined 
together at her godmother’s house. She was, 
as Kathleen Bartropp had said to herself, so ab 
solutely young and innocent she took no pains 
to disguise her feelings, and the happiness that 
had crept so sweetly and surely into her heart 
was written in every line of her beautiful girlish 
face, much to her friend’s secret satisfaction and 
admiration. Lady Charlotte Monro had taken 
one of her sudden likings for the girl whom her 
niece had brought down on a visit to her house 

“She is a sunbeam—a pretty child with a 
sweet nature,” the old lady said, abruptly, to 
Miss Bartropp, as they sat in the open windows 
of the drawing-room on this Sunday afternoon, 
and watched the figure of Margaret flitting about 
the old garden like some graceful living flower. 

Kathleen had prevailed on the girl to discard 
her heavy black and put on one of her simple 
little white frocks. 

The result was to transform Lady Hilliard into 
a positive child, and to win instant sympathy and 
affection from her rough, good-hearted, quaint- 
mannered old hostess. 

“She does not look very like an adventuress 
does she, Aunt Charlotte?” Kathleen queried, 
with a smile moving on her lips. 

“ How did she come to marry Robert Hilliard ? 
I remember Robert very well. He was a good 
man and a clever one, but scarcely the sort of 
husband for a baby like that.” 

Lady Charlotte had a way of speaking out her 
words sharply, and with no modulation in her 
voice, 
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“She married him because with the Duchess, 
thousandsofmmites away, he was the only substan- 
vial friend and «protector she had in the world 
when -her mother died. For my part,” Miss 
‘Bartropp said, quietly, as she laid her work on 
‘her ‘knee, anderested ‘back in her comfortable 
chair, ‘for my vpart I am delighted Sir Robert 
wastimbued for ‘once with such a practical and 
rationaldtea. «He was devoted to Margaret. He 
had kiiown'her since the ‘was a real baby. Ee 
wanted togive her the fullest protection in his 
ylower, so heemerged-out ‘of his scientific cloud- 
lands, and went through the form of making her 
bis avife, andvendowing her with al! his posses 
#ios, If he “had merely adopted ber instead 
of marrying her, Margaret would not have bene- 
ited wery muvh, ‘as ‘his ‘family would of course 
have protested against any bequest that might 
have been:martevto the child.” 

“But ‘they areyprotesting now,” observed Lady 
‘Charlotte, taking off her spectacles, and putting 
them into’the-book of sermons that she had read 
aut siumbered over for an absolute lifetime of 
Sunday afterneons, 

‘How ivit goiug to end, Kathleen ?” 

“Oh, Margaret will triumph over them all. 
Sheihas offered tovenounce a certain porcion of 
her belongings 40 ‘be thrown among the mean 
grasping set, and they will snap at this compro- 
mise. She ‘basvput ‘her case into clever hands.” 
Miss Bartropp said ‘this'a little grudgingly, it 
must ibe confessed, ‘for she was not, as we have 
‘seen,'in the least*inclined to like Cuthbert Deni- 
son. “She has engaged ‘a very rising man, a 
Mr? Denison, hie; by the-way, Aunt Charlotte, is 
the cousin of your own ‘particular pet, Jocelyn 
Grotton.”’ 

(latly Chartotte frowned, and roused herself 
from her dleeping fit for a moment. It would 
ofily be fora*mement, as her niece knew well, 
for'this hour ‘on'a Sunday afternoon atthe Barn 
was ‘consecratetl 40 sermons and slumber. In 
this:one special moment, however, Lady Char- 
lotte seemed to be very wide awake. 

“What! the son of that poor fool, Celia 
Gretton {" shequeried ; audas Kathleen nodded 
ther ‘head, “the "éld ‘lady waxed very contemp- 
tvous, 

“Sladon't quite see'lrow anything clever or de- 
sirable coukkeomefromsuch a marriage as she 
amade, poor'wrétth. "Why, she ran away with 
her-groom, Kattleen. She disgraced herself and 
ther:people fer ‘ever, Where is she? I thought 
she was dead tong: years ago, I have not even 
‘heardher name-metioned for I don’t know how 
anany years now.” 

“*TPhevenoi” «lether she is alive or dead, 
Aunt Ghariotte,”"*Mics Bartropp answered. “I 
Havenever: seen her ; but her son is very much 
alive, very'much so indeed, and what is more he 
“as one “of the-risingmen of the day ; he will have 
a fire positio? by-and! by.” 

MLdy Charlétte gave a grunt. 

““He-nmay ‘rise’ as ‘much as he likes, He will 
‘wever-rise out Othe fact that he is the son of a 


fovland & ‘base @runken blackguard ; and so your | 


fit tle ‘friend-is in the hands of this young man, is 
#h¢?"’ ‘the oll 4ady added im her sharpest way. 
“ Well, Iam sorry to hear it, Kathleen, and that 


ds°the truth. I am not a snob, and I am as | 


broad-minded ‘as “most women may hope to be, 
Mut’ I am'a firm believer in heredity and that the 


child “of such parents as John Denison and his | 


poor ‘foolish wife-whould ever develop a clean, 
lronourable character, is ‘more than I can bring 
wyself to believe-or digest either.” 


‘Gretton,” Miss ‘Bartropp said, lightly, not, how- 
ever, ill pleased to think that her doubtful 
opinion of Cuthbert should receive some sort of 
eupport. 

“I shall eay just exactly what I please to 
Jocelyn Gretton,” Lady Charlotte answered, 
promptly ; “he is a dear lad, and I care too much 
for ‘him ‘not ‘to speak the straight truth when 
occasion demands it, I don’t suppose, however, 
‘that it will'be necessary for me to say anything to 
Jecélyn about this cousin of his. I have never 
heard ‘him:mention Denison's son, so there can’t 
be a very great friendship between ; anyhow, the 





| 
| 


P : » 
will never forgive his sister for her rash avd} 


degrading marriage, ‘Quite-right,‘too'! If Celi 
had eloped with an honest yeoman, I think 

should have given her my sympathy and support, 
but to disgrace herself and ‘her womatthood by} 
becoming the wife 6f such -aclow pot-house 
creature, was something I could:not,-and ‘neve 
shall be able to understand.” 

“Tt must be very bitter for Cuthbert Denison! 
to be shut out of his amote'shouse,” ‘Kathleen! 
Bartropp said, musingly, but Lady Wharlotte had, 
begun to settle herself cesily for ‘her sleep, and, 
the conversation therefore ceased. 

The young woman sat watehing ‘her aunt with 
an amused sinile for .a ‘little while, and ‘then she 
turned her eyes to the far off edge of the gardens, 
where the slender, white-robed ‘figure ‘was still 
seen moving ~bout, followed by the old crippled 
collie, who, though ‘blind and also deaf, had yet 
enough instinct left 'to retlize ‘that ‘in Margaret} 
Hilliard he had found a true*friend. | 

“Now, if I go and join her, I shall probably 
spoil it all!” Miss Battropp mused to herself.) 
“Captain Gretton will walk over'from Yelverton, 
of course, and equally of course he will choose the; 
short cut across the meadow, which will bring; 
him to the lower part of The Barn grounds. Hel 
roust pass through ‘the rose garden, and :so he} 
must come upon my little rose ; nothing could bel 
sweeter, or prettier, or bétter. ‘Yes,”’ Kathleen 
added to herself, with .a sensation .of the mosti. 
complete satisfaction ; “yea,for once I think I 
may surely congratulate myselfion havisg been 
really clever. This visit to Aunt Charlotte has, 
been a veritable inspiration, and she is 80} 
uususpicious, dear little sweet thing; it is, 
beautiful to me to see -how clear and. fresh and! 
pure her heart is. Jocelyn ‘Gretton smay call! 
himself a lucky man to have won such a heart.” | 

Miss Bartropp sighed a little as her thoughts 
reached this point. Deep down in her own heart 
was treasured the memory of a story that once; 
had been as fair and beautiful to her as Margaret) 
Hilliard’s love storywas now, 

“Bot I am not going to think over what is 
gone,” Kathleen Bartropp said to herself, 
resvlutely, and with that she picked up her aoet 
again and began reading industriously. 

Down among the roses, .in .the. -hot ney ties 
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of the summer .sun, ‘Margaret rflitted boa 
happily. oO 
She could not rest for ‘an inatant,; + she 


| had tried to be most .circumppect,.and to fellow 


Kathleen’s example and. bury-herself; in a book, 
The effort, however, was quite unsuccessful, and 
before many moments had gone, Margavet ‘had 
quietly put aside her-book. and. hadenticed (Juan, 
the old collie, to take a walk with-her to-the 
bottom of the garden. 

It was Miss Bartrapp who had .bidden: her 
choose this path. 

“You have not seen Aunt Charlottels roses 
yet, Margaret ; why not,go and «make/acquaint- 
ance with them !—No, don't.ask.me to come,. my 
dear ; I am much too old tv exert myself on a 
day like this.” 

“ You are a very silly Kathleen, and .you don't 
speak the truth,” remarked Lady Hillmrd, «with 
laughing reproof. ‘ How dare you call yourself 
old? Iam furious with)you.” 

“ Well, go and vent your fury on the roses,” 

With a smile Margaret had obeyed this man- 
date,but when she reached the roses she ‘had no 


| fury to vent on them; she found instead all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


sorts of tender words and thoughts ite bestow 


| upon them. 
“You ‘must-ndt talk like this to Jocelyn | 


She loved all flowers, aud. more especially she 
loyed roses with»a passion that was :tronger than 
she could describe adequately. 

She lingered now-over each splendid blossom 
in Lady Charlotte’s.old-fashioned ;garden ; and 
every now and then she would bend her »head, 
lovely and graceful as awy flower ‘itself, .and day 
her fresh young lips against the velvet softness 
of some rose more beautiful than the reat. 

She was standing gazing dreamily into the 
heart of a delicately-coloured -half-vloom blossom 
when Jocelyn came.upon ther. 

He did not expect tosee her at that moment. 


| He was walking quickly through the lower 


young man has never turned up at Yelverton. | grounds to cross the lawnand reach the house. 
Noel Gretton wi!l take too much care of that ; he | He would have passed her, uot seeing her, only 





Juan had caught the sound ef. his.feoteteps, and 
‘Margaret had moved, The next modmoeut their 
‘eyes met,.and they were in heaven. 

It seemed to them both so matundl ‘to te 
together. 

Margaret blushed shyly, but.shejgave him her 
‘hand instantly, aud withdeep pleasure. 

* T.am.so glaa tosee you,” shesail, aud her 
voice conveyed more.even than her svords, 

Jocelyn stood holdiag her hand:unconscieusly, 

“It is good of ryou to.say this,’” dheanswered ; 
-but, in truth, he:did not quite-know shat «it was 
‘that he did-say, his heart was beating soumadly ; 
his brain was in such an excited ’state'he was not 
quite master of himself. 

A little of ‘his excitement communicated dteelf 
to Margaret, but she did not: try to understand 
what. emotion it was that came upen her. She 
only knew she was intensely happy, heppier than 
she had ever been in her whole young dife:before. 

“ You .have walked here ; you must-be ‘tired, 
Captain Gretton,” she said in her »pretty shy 
way. ‘You must come and have some ea ; 
that will do you good.” 

“ Not yet,” Jocelyn pleaded, “don't fletius.go 
away from here immediately, it is'so -beautiful— 
0 beautiful.” 

He spoke dreamily, and then ‘he roused, him- 
self, 

“ You -know, I am sno stranger shere, Lady 
‘Hilliard. d am-quite at ‘hhome-when Iam at The 
Barn, I know all dear old Lady /Chatlotte’s 
‘little ways ; and .ene of these waysis to indulge 
in a good long slumber on Sunday #ftexnoons, 
Teawill not. be served .for another half-hour. 
Will you let me stay -here with you a tittle 
Jlovger ¢” 

‘Margaret wondered vaguely why-a,thzill should 
run throughout her: whole being. 

“J shall dike it,” she said imply, syét ‘her 
cheeks flushed’as she said the simple words, 

Jocelyn led the way to-a little, corsertwhere 
two ‘big garden-chairs .were ,plaeed. He drew 
‘them into the.shade, and they sat down to- 
gether, old Juan crouching on theground -besiile 
them. 

“Were you not surprised to know swe .were 
-here ?" ‘Margaret asked, as they settled them- 
selves, 

She liked to iet her eyes rest on-him. Hewas 
so -handsome to look ac, so strong and «manly, 
with such an honest beauty in his eyes. <She 
thought ‘he loaked haudsomer.than:ever- to-day 
in his country dress, a sort of rough, fight- 
coloured ‘tweed, with astraw hat’ en Mais “brown 
curls. 

The girl had the same sort of ‘tender yearning 
in her heart when she looked at Jocelyn Gretton 
as ‘came always when ‘she was with thiogs that 
appealet) to|her womau's syuspathy andidffection. 
There was ‘something so infinitely:swedt to ‘her 
about this man, somethinug:that was clinging and 
délicate:even in his strength. 

“T cannot tell you exactly how or what I felt 
when your letter reached me,” Jocelyn ‘made 
answer to her question, “‘It was something so 
“utterly unexpected, something so “beautiful!” 
The ‘girl moved her eyes to his, then drooped un- 
consciously ‘beneath his gaze. 

“ and—and my deg? You don’t thirlk me a 
nuisance, Captain Gretton, hope?” . 

Jocelyn checked the words ‘that ‘would have 
rushed from his lips—he ‘must not ‘forget how 
new his acquaintance with her ‘was—that she 
had grown already ‘to be more to him than any- 
‘thing the: world could ever give “him, was some- 
‘thing ‘that ‘woull never change ‘now, ‘but 
‘he musb-keep this secret to himself, for a time 
at least he ‘must do nothing ‘to startle her, to 
check her in ‘her friendship, in «her sweetness 
towards him. 

He replied as calmly as he could. 

“T -want-to ask you and Mis: Bartropp to come 
over to Yelverton to-morrow if you will ‘both be 
so ‘kind,’ he said, “then you can see two or 
three dogs that I have got ‘for ‘to ‘choose 


from, and better than this, Lady ‘Hilliard, you 
will meet my father. I want you to know my 
father,” Jocelyn went on eagerly, “he is the best 
man in ail 'the world, and so very dear’to me !” 





“T am only too glad tose: ‘him, Captain 
i Gretton. You know my godmother has told me 
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so much about Sir Noel, I seem to know him 
already. What a splendid man he must be! I 
have read a lot of his speeches. The Duchess 
says we have no statesman to equal your father 
now-a-days, Captain Gretton.” 

“The Duchess has always been one of his 


time. Margaret, in wondering vaguely at the 
strange great difference that had come in her 
life and thoughts ; and Joce’yn, in gazing at her 
fair young face, and praying earnestly for the 
day to come when he might kneel before her, and 
lay at her feet the treasure of his manhood’s 


most ardent and staunchest admirers,” Jecelyn’s | leve 


heart beat with new delight, at these words of | 
sincere yet enthusiastic admiration from the lips 
ef this girl whom he wershipped now so ‘fer- 
vently, “and indeed my father wasa very great 
mar. I do notremember'the days of his public 
career, it all happened when Eqwas.a child but I 
do not need anyoné’s word to-aasure me that the 
reputation my dear fatheraanéle for himself was 
mors than merited. Lam wery proud of being 
his son, Lady HilierA, Lemly wish I could give 
him the health and strength he needs so much.” 

“He i very delicate, then?” Margaret 
queried, with “tenderwess dn each note of her 
clear weice, 

“ Very,” Joaelymanewered ; he was grave and 
thoughtful fer a qaement, and then he smiled, 
‘but, thank Hleaven,@he last week he seems ‘to 
have taken # @ecitlel turn for the better. I 
think it is because hemow bas someone to nurse 
him carefully,.#ed@ to be with him all the time. 
A new coustm of I never heard until the 
other day, Laity Hilliard, has now come ‘to live 
with my father et Welwerton, and ever since 
Tasi's arrival he seems ‘to ‘have mede a marked 
improvement. 4, ‘Heaven it way last.” 

“Tam very gat” said si and 
zently ; her whole heart-wae with him in bis love 
and anxiety over this father. ‘Was it met what 
she had felt for that beloved mother who was 
gone from her forever? She remarked hurriedly 
oa the quaintness of ‘his cousin's name, tears 
were creeping perilously wear her -eyes,"and she 
did not wish to show ‘him ‘her agitation or 
sorrow. 

Jocelyn divined everything that passed im ‘her 
mind. Love’s instinet isso keen. 

“ How cruel I am to apeak of my father when 
she is left all alone in the world,” he said to 
himself. He rushed at once into conversation. 
“Tasi is a pet name. My cousin’s real name is 
Anastasi Vigmetti. ‘She is a eweet girl, Lady 
Hilliard, and so beautiful, just like some old 
picture. Yelverton is quite etherealized sinee 
Tasi has come to live there. .I am longing for you to 
see my old home, Lady Hilliard. You will come, 
will you not? know you-will fall in love with 
one of the dogs I have found, be is a dear little 
beast with aay amountof character. Cuthbert, 
my Other cousin, oh!” Jocelyn cried suddenly, 
“T had dorgotsten ‘for ‘the moment, yeu know 
‘Cathbert Bemison very:well. He also is at Yel- 
verton, awt he-only remains until Tuesday so [ 
do hope you will be able to come to-merrew.”’ 

“Tf: Kathleen has noengagement I shall-be:only 
eri se Margaret anewered—she spoke.a 

ti i . 

Of all:creatures inthe world she was the least 
prone te jealousy or any other devastating or de- 
moralising onfluence, yet a:sort of dull faint pain 
had crept into ‘the girl's beart as she 
heard Jaclyn Gretton »speak »with such -enthu- 
siasm ofthis ‘beautiful, quaintly-nametl cousin of 
his who had. come to liveat Yelverton Castile. 

The sunshine of the -hour, the fragrance and 
‘Sweetness of this moment, was lessened just a 
little bit to Margaret, though so sweet and so 
innoeent washer mature she bad no comprehen- 
sion as to why this faint cloud should have come 
over the brillieney of the pleasure she had in 
being once again in the presence of this man. 

And while this slight, slight touch of sorrow 
was faintly shadewing iteelf in the girl’s mind, 
Jocelyn was sitting beside her gasping at her 
white loveliness with his very soul in his eyes, 
and putting aside ‘the eager vehemonce of his love 
with am absolute determination. 

“If only I dare speak mow—if only I dare tell 
her what is ia my heart. Will she turn from me, 
I wonder? Will ¢hesend me out in the eold’ for 
ever? Qh,love! my love! my Margaret! How 
gladly would I die this moment if you had whis- 
pered the words, “You may -hope,’ ia my ear— 
if you had put your little hand in mine and 
promired me the heaven of your love |” 

They were silent, both of them, for a long 





When the voice of Kathleen came to them 
across the rose bushes they both awoke from 
their'thoughts witha start. 

“¥—I believe I have been dreaming,” Mar- 
garet said, hurriedly, her face covered with shy, 
hot blushes, she rose ‘to her feet. “How rude 
you must think me, Captain Gretton!” Quite 
waccnsciously, she put out her hand, and Jocelyn 
took it reverently yet passionately. 

“Tf you would give me a.place in your dreams, 

t,” he.said, involuntarily, his voice thril- 
with tkhe:whole burden of his love. 
girl lifted her glorious brown eyes to his. 
They stool gn. instant im silence, and then she 
broke the silence with a whisper. 

““The ‘place is yours already,” she seid, and 
when Kathleen Bartropp came into sight the 
picture she beheld sas one that gave her the 
most complete emjoyment and satisfaction ‘for 
Margaret’s ‘hamd qwas ‘bel in both of bis, and 


Jocelyn’s handsome heal wasbent over it hislips | 


pressed to it with #he fervour that a 
gives to the shrime of the saint that has the 


guiding and guaréling of all his life. 


ooo 


CHAPTER X. 


Lapy CHARLOTTE imperiously desired that 
Jocelyn should remain at The Barn for dimmer ; 
but though the young man’s whole ,soul desired 
to do thiscdhe felt. to refuse, 

“T mast go ‘back, dear friend,” he said, with 
sincere regret, “ it is not only that my father ex- 
pects me, but my cousin is at Yelverton, and it 
will look strange if I am absent.” 

“Why, I thought she had been there for some 
little time now. What is her outlandish name, 
Jocelyn ; and why have you not brought her to 
see me? I hear she is a very remarkable looking 
young woman.” 

Jocelyn smiled. 

“Tasi is undoubtedly handsome, Lady Char- 
lotte ; and Tam quite sure ‘had she known that 
you would bave been glad to see her she would 
have been here long ago, that is, if she had been 
able to leave my father. Sir Noel was very ill 
when Anastaci first arrived. It was not,” 
Jocelyn hastened to add, “it wasnot, however, of 
her I was thinking when T said I must return to 
Yelverton to dimmer. It was of my other cousin, 
Cuthbert Denison, who is staying with us fill 
Tuesday.” 

“ Cuthbert Denison |! Heaven bless my soul !” 
ejaculated Lady Charlotte in her own peculiar 
fashion. “Well, you do surprise me, Jocelyn. 
How on earth does it arrive that your father has 
consented to receive Celia Denison’s son at Yel- 
verton? I thought he would never have any- 
thing to do with ‘him. This is some of your 
work, I suppose.” 

And here the old lady.gave Jocelyn a sharp 
look. 


“T know you, Master Jocelyn ; but I am not 
quite pleased with you in this matter. I think 
young Denison is better away from Yelverton all 
his life.” 

Jocelyn’s face clouded, but he laughed never- 
theless. He knew Lady Charlotte so well, and 
she was always.a. privileged person. 

“Dear old friend, you are never unjust,” he 
said gently. “ You don’t know Cuthbert so——” 

“I don’t want to.know him,” cut in Lady 
Charlotte curtly. “I-knew his father—that was 
quite sufficient for me. Oh! I know—I know 
you have all serts of kind, and charitable, ani 
broad-minded views about this plebeian cousin of 
yours. Kathleen has told me a lot about him. 
Nevertheless, Jocelyn, my boy, I cannot help 
saying I.am sorry your father has broken down 
in his most just indignation against his sister ; 
and I only hope,” cried the old lady bluntly, ‘‘I 
only hope you may not rue the day when you 





permitted yourself to grow intimate with John 
Denison’s son.” 

Margaret, who was present while this was pass- 
ing, had a little touch of indignation on her own 
account. 

“Indeed, Lady Charlotte, I think you are 
wrong to be so unkind about Mr. Denison. [ 
have reason to know him, and I find him a most 
clever and cultivated gentleman in every sense of 
the woid.” 

Jocelyn sent the speaker a warm glance of 
grateful thanks, and Lady Charlotte frowned for 
an instant, but her reply was given in the gentlesb 
fashion. 

“My dear, you are a baby; and all the world 
is peopled with angels at your age,” was what she 
said ; and then she dismissed Jocelyn uncere- 
moniously,. 

“Go, since you must go; and tell your father 
he may expect a large party to luncheon to- 
morrow. I am not invited, but I mean to be 
with you all the same. I want to see this young 
Cuthbert Denison for myself, and I want to see 
your Italian cousin also. I remember your mother, 
as ycu know, Jocelyn ; and if this Tazzi, or Tasi, 
er whatever you call her, is amything like what 
your mother was, I am prepared to leve her with 
all my heart. Now you oan go.” 

Jocelyn rose laughingty and took his departure. 
‘As he clasped Margaret’s hand once again in his, 
his eyes looked down into hers, Their souls met. 

““This is the day I have first begun to live,” he 
said passionately under his breath. 

Then, reluctantly, he Joosened her hand and 
had passed quickly down the lawn out of sight. 

When they were alone upstairs in their two 
little roome, that were as one since they com- 
maunicated, Kathleen Bartropp took the other 
girl into. her arms. 

‘My baby—my Margaret, have you not some- 
thing to tell me?” she said in a tender, wistful 
way. 

Margaret coloured hotly and her eyes drooped, 
then, with a sort of little cry, she nestled in her 
friend’s arms. 

“Nothing,” she murmured ; “ nothing except 
that I am so happy, Kathie, se very very happy. 
There can be no one. in the whole world who is so 
happy as Iam now.” 


ie * _* ,« 


The afternoon of that Sunday passed very 
slowly for Anastasi Vignetti. ‘She had sat with 
her uncle for two hours, and then, at ‘his request, 
she had gone out to wander, a3 she ha done each 
day, in the wide gardens that surrounded the old 
ho 


use. 

Her thoughts were with Jocelyn. She could 
not quite divine what had happened ; but her 
woman’s quick, sensitive intuition, had gleaned 
instantly that something had come to change 
him. She*had a nervous thrill at her heart she 
dreaded—-she krew not what. 

She was.so unhappy now, poor child, unhappy 
living her life of falsehood amiél thoce who gave 
her such. sweet affection, such absdlute considera- 
tion. Had she been free to obey’the instincts of 
her pride, of her woman’s honour, the would have 
left Yelverton this very night, but she could not 
go. Where Jocelyn Gretton was, henceforth and 
only was there life, was there hope for Anastasi. 

Love had come to her swiftly, overpoweringly, 
the strong, passionate glow of her southern 
nature was aroused for once and for always. 
Even she herself was not conscious of how far 
this love of hers might not carry her. As yet, 
it wasso mew, it was sweet, ‘because it had its 
background of hope, of unfathomable joy. 

Jocelyn’s kindness to her, bis ‘tender thought 
for her, were not misunderstood by Anastasi ; 
she knew these were not the utterances of a 
man’s love, but rather of a’brother’s affectian. 
Still the day was young, life lay before them ; 
with hope and a kuowledge of freedom on his 
side she might win from him the leve she yearned 
for, and save in the protection of his love ‘she 
could breathe forth the story of the wrong that 
had driven her into a pathway of subterfuge, of 
revenge. 

It was so strange to her now, as she stood 
looking around her on the peacefu! summer beau- 
ties of Jocelyn’s old home, how she could have 
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“IF ONLY I DARE SPEAK NOW—IF ONLY I DARE TELL HER WHAT IS IN MY HEART,” SAID JOCELYN, MEDITATIVELY. 


possibly linked even in her ignorance the thought 
ofthis man whom she loved so wildly, with the 
man whohad sv wantonly betrayed and broken 
that dead girl’s heart in far off sunny Italy. She 
was.on a wrong scent, there had been some mis- 
take; she did not fear, however. Though she 
had begun badly, yet before the end she would 
get right in this, She would yet trace out the 
man who, like a thief in the night, stole away the 
life and happiness of the girl who had been 
dearer to her than herself, and left her to droop 
and die alone. 

There bad been double treachery, for Jocelyn’s 
own lips had set at rest the possibility of associa- 
ting him with the wrong that had been done, 
even if her love had not exonerated him. If life 
should drift into the golden haven of the future 
her dreams depicted, then Anastasi would tell 
all to Jocelyn, and then together, hand in hand, 
they would seek out this man who had dared to 
use 80, honoured and honourable a name as a 
shield to his iniquities. 

In this moment, however, Anastasi owned to 
herself that the feverish desire, the fierce strength 
that had urged her on in the dangerous and 
difficult task she had undertaken had subsided. 

The influence brought about by tke love, the 
first love sche had ever known for any man, had 
swept aside for the time, all harsher thoughts, 
and changed her nature, had opened out to her 
a world so beautiful in its dreams and hopes, 
that. she lived entranced and silent. 

Her thoughts were with Jocelyn now as s)e 
moved slowly to and fre beneath the old trees, 
His absence was not strange, she knew he had 
gone to see Lady Charlotte Monro, he had paid 
the same visit the previous Sunday, and would 
have taken her with him, but she had -refused 
with her faint smile, 

She wanted to see no one ; she had a dread of 
meeting anyone fresh, anyone outside this strange, 
sweet life at Yelverton. 

The presence of Cuthbert Denison had amused 
her at first,and as we know a suggestion of 
doubt and. mistrust against this cousin of 





Jocelyn’s had formed itself in Anastasi’s mind in 
the moment of first meeting with him ; as the 
hours had passed, however, and Cuthbert Deni- 
son had buried himself in the library, Anastasi 
had drifted back into the peaceful atmosphere 
which had hung about her ever since she had 
come to Yelverton. She had seen nothing of 
Cuthbert all the day, and she had no notion 
what he was doing with himself ; for all she knew 
he might have accompanied Jocelyn to pay his 
visit to Lady Charlotte, 

The girl walked to and fro ; the sun was begin- 
ning to sink behind the trees. Anastasi looked 
round her with a sort of proud ecstasy, for the 
beauties of the place that was Jocelyn’s home and 
future inheritance. 

She stood still once, her hands pressed to her 
heart. 

A vision of the life that could be hers, lived 
here in this old world castle, with the man she 
adored as her king and her husband, came upon 
her so vividly, sbe trembled with the joy, the 
passionate emotion that such a picture awoke. 

Her face was transfigured in this moment, bein 
beautiful as it always was, when the coldness an 
gravity went from it, 

She seemed to expand as a flower beneath the 
sun, in such a moment as this, but the vision 
quickly passed, and with a quick throb of con- 
science, Anastasi remembered the truth about 
herself, the truth about her appearance here. 

The colour went from her cheeks, the light from 
her marvellous eyes, and then as her quick ear 
caught the sound of Jocelyn’s voice calling her 
name, this beauty leaped once more into being. 

“T am here, dear cousin; I am here,” she 
called, in her soft low tones. 

Her heart beat so fast, she could hardly stand. 
Jocelyn’s return sent ‘all other thoughts from 
her mind. 

She looked supremely beautiful as he came 
hurrying towards her.’ The smile was on her lips, 
her big'eyes were shining, her slender, graceful 
form, was drawn to its full height. 

“Tam here; cousin Jocelyn,” she cried, “ so 





you are home from your funny old Lady Char. 
lotte ; you have been a long time ; and you wan! 
me, dear cousin ?”” 

Jocelyn came up to her simply, and took her 
two little hands in his, 

“Yes, Tasi I want you. I feel as if. you wero 
the one, the oily creature in the world, who 
would understand me in this moment ; I feel as 
if you were more than my cousin, as if you were 
my sister, Tasi dear ; my sister to whom I could 
speak out.all my thoughts, and whisper my secret 
that is to bring me such strange, such exquisite 
happiness !.” 

Jocelyn was like a man inepired with some 
overpowering emotion ; the words came from his 
lips unconsciously, the thrill in his heart. rang in 
his voice ; he was blind and deaf to all in this 
moment of ectasy, and soit was he did not see 
the light fade out of Anastasi’s face, or the strained 
hard look creep about her lipe, and into the depths 
of her eyes ; he could : think of nothing but his 
joy ; of the extraordinary joy that bad come to 

im in the course of the past two hours, and he 
went on talking eagerly, happily, while.the girl 
he spoke to, stood beside him frozen into-silent 
anguish, by the overwhelming knowledge that for 
her all hopes, joy, and, life, was ended, and that 
she must stand for ever beside, a grave, wherein 
was buried her love, and her delight. 


(Te be continued.) 
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Asour twenty miles from Yokohama, Japan, 
on a terrace, near the temple of ;Kamakura, sits 
the most gigantic idel, or, heathen god, now 
known to exist. This.immense brazen image of 
a deity was built or made. during the reign of 
Shomu, who was forty-sixth in. the present line 
of Emperors, and died in the year 748 aD. 
This idol, which has been prayed to daily for 


_more than 1,200 years by the erowd of devotees 


that hourly cluster about it, is still, in, perfect 
repair, and justly reckoned ag ove of the greates: 
wonders in the Orient, 
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’ 
“LL TEACH YOU HOW TO SLANDER AN HONOURABLE MAN,” SAID FRED, WITH A GRUNT OF DISGUST. 


MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRED CRAVEN THANKS CAPTAIN PAULETT. 
“Hutto! what’s up?” exclaimed Fred 


Craven, as he met Rose rushing through the hall 
with flushed cheeks and tearful eyes. ‘“ What 
has that vulgar-looking old girl been saying to 
you? Come in here,” opening the door of the 
billiard-room. “I don’t like the idea of a 
detective’s prying eye always fastened on me, but 
I don’t thiok he’ll venture here,” 

Rose poured forth her’ tale as she eat by the 
fire, with her toes on the’ old-fashioned fender, 
which yet was not old-fashioned enough to please 
an esthetic eye, 

Fred glanced at her bright hair and pretty 
profile with approving eyes, between the intervals 
of knocking ‘the balls about: but at last stood 
still, with his cue in his hand, his anger rising as 
she proceeded, 

‘She deserves’ 'to be cut’ for a confounded old 
scandal-monger,” he’ cried- hotly ; “but where 
does this. Pawlett hang out? I'd like to see if a 
sound thrashing wouldn’t teach him to keep his 
tongue quiet !”’ 

“ That’s just what. I was longing for Captain 
Congreve to do!” she exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally “and I know..he-will.ae soon as he is 
well,” 

“ That’s:'@ precioas long time to wait,” he said 
dubiously. »“ I'm itching to do it now ; and, you 
know, he isn’t out of the wood yet.” 

“ Diknow that,” with a sigh. 


“ Come and have a game,” he proposed, ds he, 


taw her spirits drooping. 

At: first she refused, but afterwards took 
compassion on him, as the poor fellow said there 
was ‘nothing to ‘be done outside the house, 


because i of the rain, aud nothing to be done 
ia ong every one seemed to have a fit of the 
olefuls, 





He was delighted to find that she was more 
than an average player ; and he vowed that he 
would not allow her anything in the next game, 
as she nearly beat hini in the first, with only 
twenty off. 

Rose resolutely defended her rights as a 
woman to have everything she chose to claim ; 
and in their animated wrangle over this knotty 
point, her happy laugh rang out for the first time 
for many long days. 

Harris heard it, and felt annoyed ; for he was 
cross ab having nothing to show for his labours. 
He had watched, and waited, and listened, and 
spied, but he had not advanced a step further ; 
and, in moments of discouragement, he began to 
think that he never should. 

There was Mrs. Derrick going about the place 
with a haunting dread in her weary eyes, as if 
she were always expecting to see a ghost. He 
had ‘seen her hand shake so at dinner that she 
would spill the claret out of her glass in a great 
purple splotch on the white cloth if a door 
opened or shut. If she crossed the hall, before 
she reached the middle she would send a fright- 
ened glance over her shoulder, as if to see if she 
were followed. 

He had found out that Mr. Derrick’s luggage 
had been sent to.an address in London, that he 
had been expected at that address, but had never 
turned up; and, also that Mrs, Derrick had 
received no answer to her letter. 

The Hall had been for several days under the 
supervision of the police. Nobody could come in 
or go out without being seen, and ihe doors of 
the secret passage had been sealed up with red 
sealing-wax, stamped with a seal of peculiar 
design, which he carried in his waistcoat-pocket, 
and found useful in emergencies, Neither seal 
had been tampered with, which seemed a con- 
clusive proof that,the passage had not been used. 
If so, the madman, burglar, murderer—whatever 
he pleased to call him—was no longer. in, the 
house ; but it was evident to a person of any 
powers of observation that Mrs. Derrick was in 
constant fear of his re-appearance, 


He wondered if she had real grounds for thie 
fear, or if it simply originated in the disturbed 
state of her nerves. He had never met with a 
more interesting case, or one that promised more 
satisfaction in the outset, and it made him 
feel inclined to use bai language to find himself 
brought so unexpectedly to a deadlock, 

“ Tt was all that Paulett’s fault,” he grumbled 
savagely. “If he hadn’t been so anxious to put 
his meddlesome finger in the pie we should have 
been able to dine off it by this time. There was 
the rascal just under.our noses, and we should 
have caught him in the very act if it hadn’t been 
for that sour-faced captain. It would serve him 
right, by George! to fix the cap on him. I 
wonder how it would work,” putting his finger 
to the side of his nose, and casting a speculative 
eye on the problem just presented to his imagi- 
nation. 

“ He was: the one who had private information 
about that ’ere bracelet. He was the first to cast 
suspicion on another. Hewase at the door of Mrs. 
Derrick’s room whilst she was being murdered, 
and only interfered to obstruct justice. It was 
him as suggested suicide, when there was never a 
clearer case of foul play ; and he was amazingly 
spry that night, talking of going to bed, and never 
getting there—poking his:-long nose just where it 
was least. wanted. I’ve known a man make ac- 
quaintance with the inside of a prison for less 
than that, for circumstantial evidence has a power 
of weight with a jury. They think they can un- 
derstand it because there it is, in little bits, before 
their eyes ; but there’s nothing so misleading. 
Give ’em a shake, and they are just as likely as 
not to stick to the: wrong person: Well, drat it 
all ’—with an impatient grunt—‘I’d give a five- 
pun’ note, out of my own pocket, to make ’em 
gtick to somebody. I declare, there’s that blessed 
dog again”—ae a dismal ‘howl rose through the 
mist and rain. “I wish one of the doctors would 
concoct: him a sleeping draught; Hullo! there’s 
a row at the front door, ‘ I-wonder what’s up.” 

' He hurried into ‘the hall, and saw a spectacle 
which amused him vastly. 
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. . . aia ; ; 
Fred Craven had gone on playing billiards, and | stung him almost to madness. 
by the end of the second game he arrived at the | 


conclusion that Rose was a very good sort, with 
plenty of “go” in her, “ fit to take the cake” at 
any dance if Ida didn’t show up. 

It was only natural to wish the feeling to be 
reciprocated, and in order to produce this happy 
result, he made himself as agreeable as he could. 
He was studying the probable effects of a stroke, 
and giving his best advice as to the chances of a 
cannon from a risky position—in both cases, for 
the ball was tucked under: the tep.cushion,.and 
his head, in order to get ‘the right line af sight, 
was in very close promimity to Rose's mignonne 
face. 

The opening of ‘the door behind ‘them had a 
discomposivg effect, and he started aside with a 
feeling of irritation towards Whittaker, who came 
forward in the solemm manner of a butler who 
knew the dignity of his position. 

“Mrs. Derrick is net mm ‘the drawing-room, 
Miss,” he said apolagetically, “‘but Captain 
Paulett is here ; and ‘he wants to know, with his 
kind regards, how Captain Congreve iis.”’ 

Before Rose could answer an‘the properly-dic- 
tated form of a bulletin, Fred steppad forward. 

“Ts Captain Paulett here?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, sir ; just inside tthe hall. ‘He wouldn't 
come any further. Geonge as hheld@ing his horse 
for him.” 

“T wouldn't go and spedktolim if [ were you, 
Mr. Craven,” Rose called-eut. 

But he only gave her a knowing look, and shot 
out of the room. 

A footman was standing near ‘the door, so that 
Paulett could not see what Fred -was doing’as ‘he 
went up to the stand in ‘the hall, and helped him- 
self to a heavy, old-fashioned whip, which had 
done good service in its day, and had not ‘been 
worn out in the process, 

Fred threw as much dignity as he could 
muster into his bearing as he advanced. 

“Captain Paulett, I believe,” he said stiffly, 
when he had come within a few paces of him. 

“Yes ; I came to ask after poor Congreve,” he 
answered, rather off-hand, thinking that he need 
not stand upon ceremony with this long-legged 
boy. 

“T am Captain Congreve's friend,.and this is 
dow we thank yeu for your. confounded lies.” 

Whilst he was speaking he.seized the astonished 
Hussar by the collar, and the.rest of the sentence 
came in gasps, as his right arm, with the-heavy 
whip, worked up and down, and the lash flew 
across his victim’s back -with fast, resounding 
thuds. 

“Take that—and that—and that !”—suiting 
the action to his words. “I'll teach you how to 
slander an honourable man—aho isn’t able at 
present to-defend himself. Ugh !”—with a pant- 
tug grunt of disgust. 

“You cowardly brute ! 
here again!” 

Paulett, who was cursing, swearing, kicking, 
and struggling, suddenly found -himeelf outside 
on the broad stone step, 

“You shall answer for this,” he cried, hoarsely, 
his face livid with rage, “ you-cursed ruffian.” 

“There's my card,” was Fred’s only answer, 
for his breath was short at-the moment. 

He flung it out on to the step, and stood in 
the middle of the doorway with his hands in his 
pockets, to show that he was ready to fight ‘him 
again if he liked, his blood tingling, his heart 
beating fast with exultation. 

Paulett clenched his fist, and shook it at him, 
but he had had.a thorough drubbing, and Craven 
looked formidably big wich the light behind his 
tall form, 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” remonstrated 
Whittaker, who had enjoyed the scene to the 
bottom of his heart, and was careful not to inter- 
fere till Fred had finished his job. “I really 
must beg of you,” and he put his sedate form 
between the two. 

Paulett bit his moustache—hositated, made a 
step forward, turned, went down the steps aud 
got on his horse. 

“Till pay you out for this. 
will !”’ he cried, savagely. 

Fred's mocking laugh in answer to this ‘threat 
followed him through the gathering fog, aud 


Go! and never come 


By Heaven I 








Revenge ! 

Revenze ! he thirsted for it maddeningly. He 
would have sold his soul, like Faust of old,to 
avy devil who would have promised him this as 
the price of his bargain. 

Theinsolent boy was a chum of Congreve's, 
whom ‘he had ‘nuown for spears; s0 he could 
punish him best through bis friend. 
was open to attack on many sides, which ‘was 
lucky, and the work was already begun. If he 
brought an action for assault against the bey, 
the story would spread like wildfire ever ‘the 
town, and werst of all through ‘the wegiment. 
And yet if he @id wot, and the story leaked out, 
as.of course it would, he could never éhow his 
face before his brother-oficers, or even ‘before 
his men. 

‘To be thrashed, and to leave‘the thrasher wn- 
punidhed, sas astbad as img hinoself a 
coward in ‘black and white. \Hewrgued ‘back- 
wards aud forwards, always ! wome reasan 
against any aud every line of -con@uct that he 
wished ‘to adopt ; till he grew sidk te death of 
his own Gistracting perplexity, and his mind 
seemed possessed by nothing but amall absorbing 
animal rage. 

When he reached the town and ‘caught 
glimpses of the sodden pavement, he wished he 
could batter that boy's yellow ‘head against its 
damp stones. When he passed ‘the billiard:room 
over the post-office, sew ite lighted windows, and 
remembered the which it was im. 
possible for him to:keep because:of his itorm :coat 
and rumpled collar, he cursed ‘him again anil 
again. 

He -was sleeping in barracks, just ‘then, and 
had to slink “to his reoms like. ‘thiel, for fear 
lest any of the men who were loitering about 
should notice his disreputable condition. 

As he climbed the stairs, which he used to 
mount ‘three or four steps ata ‘time, he found 
that locomotion ‘in the present state of his back, 
was difficult as well as painful, and this did not 
tend to improve his temper. 

He had sworn at the trooper who came to 
take his horse, for some trifling omission, because 
he felt that he must vent his irritation upon 
somebody. Now he gave a chair a savage kick 
which broke one of.its legs, and made it a useless 
viece of furniture for ‘the present. : 

He got himself a brandy and soda,and tried to 
make himself comfortable in his usual lounging 
chair, but the cane back ‘hurt his bruises, and he 
was fain to retreat to his bed. 

There he lay, a prey to the most unpleasant 
thonghts. Why hadn’t he dashed at the boy .as 
he stood there with that insolent.smile on his 
face? “Why hadn't he torn the whip: out of his 
hand, or,picked it up when he threw it down, 
and broken it over his head? Why hadn't .he 
tried ?—even if he failed—to try would have been 
something ! 

Even in ¢@hat .dark room, with no-one ‘to see 
him, a blush of shame rose to his cheeks, and he 
turned his face to the wall. He, an officer in 
the Red Hussars —a soldier pledged to fight for 
Queen and country—a man whose swerd was 
always supposed to be ready for action—bound, 
as every mau who calls himself a gentleman, to 
— his honour as inestimably dearer than 

ve. 

What had he done? Nothing—nabsolutely 
nothing ! He had slunk away like.a whipped cur 
with his tail, metaphorically, between his legs |! 

He thought of his father, 1a rough, unpolished 
manufacturer, but still a man with a lion-heart, 
and a courage that had never quailed even in the 
most troublous times, when capital carried its 
life in its hand, and labour, driven wild »by its 
sufferings, seemed ready to take it away, if it 
could. 

He had never humbled himself, never given 
way in spite of threats and outrages, and when 
he yielded, it was mot fear that conquered him, 
but an innate sense of justice. 

Paulett’s memory went back to a day at 
Rugby, when he came home and-complained ofa 
licking he had got froma boy named Brown. 
“Well, I hope you gave it-back te him with 
interest?” his father asked shanply, and then, 
when no angwer came, such a look of contempt 


flashed from his indignant eyes, that his son had 
never forgotten it. 

It shadweemed. to scorch him then, and it 
scorched him still. Herwas angry with the boy, 
what would he say tothe full-grown man ? 

Edward Paulett had mever owned to himself 
that:hewas@coward. He bad always done his 
best ‘to sneak -out of avrow,ias soon as he had 
provoked dt ; dut.he had and bullied 
whenever \he;dared, and put on # front of brass 
when it :was ampossible for his victim to retaliate, 
and thus deceived himself as wellas others. = 

Iti; that dfhis regiment ‘hatlever been 
under ae would *have been vafraid ‘to run 
‘away ; butas it had not seen amy active service 
since “he joined, his conduet oe emer- 
gency must be simply hypothetical, it was 
natural that ‘he re give himself the benefit of 
every doubt. 

Now, however, thecase was no hypothesis. The 
emergency had come. He had been tried, put 
under the severest of tests, and he hed failed. 

He had taken his punishment like « woman 
who is powerless to avenge ‘her -wrongs. He 
writhed with mental ‘torture:as he ‘thought of it. 
He tried to:tell himself that if it were'to come 
over again, it would-be ‘Orayen who would have 
to hang his ‘head, but he knew «it »was.a delusion, 

In the:sight of Mrs. Derrick‘s butler, footman, 
(groom, ‘and even of Harris, whem ‘hethad -seen 
-plouting in ‘the back.ground, he‘had -proved ‘him. 
isélf a coward. 

He ‘had felt ready to fight «when ‘he wa; 
safe iin ‘the lighted streets witn no.assailant near 
him, sit mot when that bey steod-over ‘him, with 
thatein hiis face which showed that ‘he was willing 
to ‘begin over again from the beginning—if he 
liked. 

Oh! for every pang of mind er ‘body he 
suffered that evening he Jaid up astronger store 
of hatred, and a fierver revenge. 

Pluck, after all, is an attribute which man 
shares with beasts:and insects. What could be 
more daring than a rat, more audacious than a 
fly? Why ‘shouldanyove be particularly proud 
of possessing a quality possessed by such insigni- 
ficant creatures as these ? 

A man witha clever brain had a ‘better weapon 
than brute force, a weapon that might deala 
more lasting injury theme horse-whip. Congreve, 
and his great ally, Mrs. Derrick, should pay for 
this, as well as that "hot-headed boy who was 
only a tool in their.hands, 

A woman’s name is dearer to her, and dearer 
‘to all who leve her, ‘than any other*possession. 
He would make'a pretty storyof ‘thatenight of 
the third of November ; he could: “pooh the 
Othelio-like attempt -at-murder in ‘Mrs. “Derrick’s 
room, and say that it was trumped-up to cover 
something very ‘different, and throw’dust in the 
eyes of the detective. 

Jealous women, and a’certain Class 6f ‘men, are 
always reatly ‘to delieve :evil.of ‘those who are 
jnfinitely better than themselves, and ‘the only 
witness on the other side would ‘be’Cungreve, 
whose evidence would be worthless “as ‘that of 
one of the interested :parties. 

Paule:t forgot one or ‘two ‘things when he 
reasoned thus ; but"the conviction, though based 
on a most uncertain ‘foundation, gave ‘him the 
first crumb of satisfaction that he could elicit 
from the situation. 

As‘he thought of all the ladies of “the neigh- 
bourheod turning their backs on “Fda Derrick, 
who had held her proud little head sno! high ; of 
Congreve, maddened by the consciowsness that 
all his devotion eould do nothing for “her, avd 
that he must keep away from her as ‘he would 
from some infectious pestilenee, if/he did not 
wish to confirm the slander ; of Craven, furious 
and astuunded, no doubt bound to her’ by strong 
cousinly affection-as well as boyish admirution— 
and yet as powerless tu ‘help her out sof this sort 
of difficulty as any babe—his heart gave a leap of 
triumph. 

They thought they had dene for ‘him, silenced 
him for ever—did they? df they only kuew 
it they had given fresh venom ‘to dis tongue, 
fresh energy to his powers of shatred, :and they 
should learn to their cost that the man whom 





they scorned because he wouldn't fight like 4 
navvy or a bargee, could yet deal a blow to all 
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quences then one straight from ‘the #heulder. 
Let them deok «ont for’ they ‘had ‘rot! beard the 
last of Edward Paulett ! 


oo 


QGHAPTER KXILL 
“] aM GOING TO SEE HIM.” 


Mrs. CRAVEN was an invaluable addition to 
the small cirelecat Derrick Hall. ‘To watch her 
placid countenance was a relief in itself, andmo- 
body listening to her cheerful-voice could ‘have 
imagined that she-svas diving in ‘the scene of a 
ast tragedy which might ‘be repeated in the 
future. 

Not knowing what secret causes of sankidty 
{da had, she came*to!the matural ‘conclusion that 
she was growing morbid, and exerted herself to 
the utmost in thedaudable at: to cheer-her, 

She sat by the fire with some sort of ashion- 
able needlework in ‘her hand during ‘tee morn- 
ing, but her tongue went faster than‘ber needle. 

She talked of-eld friends connected ‘with ‘her 
niece’s happy girthoed, of :incidents which shad 
happenedseveral years «ago, trying (gently, and 
without apparent :éffort, to lead her thoughts 
away from the unhappinesses of the past few 
weeks. 

Sometimes /Ida' let -herself be beguiled,-end the 
worn half-searedilook» would »go out of ‘her ‘face 
for afew minutes whilst she let herself. sail dewn 
the tide of spleasant emimiscence ; ‘but some 
simple sound, «uch asa hurried step or:a loud 
voice, would bring »it all back again, and the 
smile would vanish from her lips, the brightness 
from her -eyes,:and her thoughts would rejurn 
to the eld greove. 

Every afternoon !Mrs, Craven went fora drive, 
for the sake of inducing Ida to accompany ker ; 
but they always chese the quietest. roads, and 
persistently avoided ‘the :town. 

Ida would net-see “a ‘visitor er return a cell 
mauch to ‘Mrs, ‘Creven’s annoyance, who “was of 
the opinion ‘thatthe eenventional-rules df 
aust ‘bo kept ‘ander all circumstances short of 
iying on a deathbed, 

In order to varry out her ideas ‘she determined 
to do her nieee’s duty ‘by proxy, and ‘sallied ont 
every now and thenarmed with ‘Ida's ‘card-case, 
and with Rose Gilbert for her companion. She 
told Rose in confidence that as soon as Captain 
Congreve could be moved she meant to carry her 
niece off to . 

“Tt will do her all the good in the world,” she 
said, as they dreve through a Jane, where the 
trees had been touched by ‘the transfigaring’ hand 
of autumn, and formed a golden screen against 
the pale blue of the wintry sky. “I am quite 
sure that if-she.stays in this gleomy old house 
os = soon become quite as mad as her hus- 

nd.” 

_ “But Mr, Derrivk isn’t mad |" Rose: exclaimed 
in amazement, 

“He is halfway onthe road, and it-wen'tneed 
a four-inchand te take him ‘to ‘the-otker‘end of 
it. Between youand me, my dear,” sizking her 
voice ‘to a ‘confidential tone, “I believe ‘the 
Derricks ‘were thawkful—absolutely thankful ‘to 
shift him off their‘hands on ‘to ‘poor Eda’s. Did 
you never notice hisveyes ?” 

“Yes, they seemed only thalf awake.” 

“But why weren’t. they awake’? ‘That's what I 
want toknow. He looked ‘to me as if the were 
balf-drunk to tell you ‘the truth ; and ifthe Der- 
ticks knew that he'drank, they ought to ve'flayed 
alive for letting a ~poor innocent ‘girl into euch 
an awful trap,” she ‘finished up with decision. 

Major Godfrey ‘had been obliged to ‘go ‘back to 
bis duty ; "but »he ‘came over very Often to ‘see 
after his brother officer, and occasionally toshoot 
the pheasants with the aid of Dr. Goodenough 
and Fred Oraven. Cecil, after a long period of 
~yneope, became light-headed as a consequence of 
his extreme weakness, 

“Mrs. Derrick” was often on ‘his tongue ; but 
the thought of the stolen jewels was always re- 
curring and ‘tormenting his’ mind. 

Even during his ‘lucid intervals there was a 


the lot of them with infinitely -worse -oomse-. 


‘from ‘being too sanguine as to tis recovery. ‘Dr, 

Goodenough noticed it, and asked if any trouble 
trad come ‘upon the young fellow before his acci- 
‘Gent, ‘When he-was ‘told of ' the missing bangle 
and ‘the insulting innuendoes in the papers, he 
sai 


“That explains all; and it seems to me that 
our patient’s recovery depends more upon ‘the 
police than on his medical ‘advisers.” 

““T am sorry for it,” the Major said, as soon as 
this speech was reported to him ; “‘ for I can’t see 
the smallest chance of the mystery being cleared 
ap. Can you, ‘Mrs. ‘Derrick ?” 

She got up frorf her seat and walked to the 
window, looking out upon the park where the 
dark foliage of the ilexes was shrouded .in a damp 
mist, and every‘tilade of grass was laden with its 
own burden of water. 

“Yes, I think it will be,” she said slowly, as 
she thought what the revelation wenld cost both 
her and her uuhappy‘husband, “But perhaps 
not yet—after some time.” 

**Then it willbe teo late,” the Major blurted 
out. “The. poor fellow is.eating his heart out, 
‘Now that he is ill, it has taken such a hold on his 
mind that he dsesn’t care to make an effort to 
live, and he'll slip. through our fiugers before we 
know where we are.” 

Ida, trembling all over, leant on the back of a 
chair to support herself. Was it true that she 
héld the lives of two men in her hands—her hus- 
band’s in the one, Cecil Cougreve’s in the other ? 

If she told Harris that she recognized Mr. 
‘Derrick on November the third, it was possible 
‘that he might be traced, hunted down, arrested, 
and convicted. 

If she held ‘her tongue, Cecil Congreve might 
sink under the intolerable burden of an un- 
merited shame—the innocent suffering for the 
guilty. 

It was a terrible position for any wife, and 
especially so for Ida, ‘conscious as she was of 
‘the love for Co ve, hidden down in the depths 
-Of her heart, stifled, suffucated, ignored and.never 
expressed ; yet none the less there. 

She felt bound in honour to strain .a point 
#gainsthim:rather than forhim. To sacrifice:her 
F deluded husband for him pwas impossible, 

er most sacred instiacts cried out against it. 
And yet, to prevent a wrong being righted, to 
let the innocent be.condemned,.to let Cecil Con- 
greve die to save her husband :after all that he 
had suffered. at that husband’s bands! 

“Oh, Heaven ! what can I do?” 

The.cry broke from her involuntarily, and she 
was recalled to.a sense of where she was by:the 
look of concern on Godfrey’s kindly face. 

“My dear Mrs. Detrick, you can’t do any- 
thing,” -he.eaid soothingly ; “unless ,you can teli 
us stole those wretched diamonds.” 

He said the words witheut any supposition 

that she:could tell him, only meaning to-convey 
to-her.intelligence that nothing -else-was.of the 
smallest use ; but the effect was disastrous. 
Ida sank upon a chair, her face deadly white, 
her hands clasped together, her .eyes looking 
straight before her at an Indian someen with a 
piteous stare. 

He thought that she was-going to faint, and 
wondered if he ought to ring for Parker, as he 
felt -utterly helpless,.as most men do on such 
occasions. 

He «stood up, prepared for any -emergency, 
keepingone eye fixed upon her whilst he stroked 


‘his anoustaches ‘thoughtfully, and without the 


smallest idea of the awful problems she was 
trying.to solve in her bewildered brain. 

She seemed to‘him to be making up her mind 
to some ‘tremendous resolve, ‘but he could not 
imagine whatiitwas. He began to think that.he 
had ‘been too depressing in his remarks, aud said 
in avcheerful tone,— 

« After all, Congreve is too sensible a chap to 
afftict‘himee! f about sucha ridiculous accusation. 
When he is himself again, he will laugh to think 
he ever raised a ‘hair about it.” 

“You said just mow -that he never would be 
himself -again,”’ Ida said in a low voice. 

“True; but this is an afternoon when pessi- 
mist views are bound to fleurish, and we must 





settled depression which prevented Dr. Murray 


Can T ‘fetch anything foryyeu?” as ‘he saw her 
le to'her feet. 

“Tam going to see him.” 

“A capital idea! No doubt that will cheer 
him more ‘than anything,” ‘he rejoined, ‘as he 
opened the door for her. 

He would ‘have ‘been ready ‘to -say “‘a eapital 
idea” to anything ‘that éhesuggested, ‘but really 
this proposition did seem an uncommonly good 
one, and \it was impossible for ‘him to gweas what 
it cost her. It was.so natural for avhoatess to go 
—_ see oe sick > wr that it seemed ‘to him she 

rather neglected a duty by keeping away ; 
and he honestly thought cone numanaeention 
which would do Congreve:more good than:any 
amount of tonics. 

Ida went slowly up the :pinewood staircase, 
along ‘the gallery, and down the corridor, shud- 
dering as she passed her former bedroom, and 
giving her accustomed nervous glance over ‘her 
shoulder ‘tosee if the figure that haunted ber 
‘day and night were not fellowisg her steps. 

Qh! would there-ever‘eome a time when she 
would .know what it was to:go abeut without 
anything to fear$ At the.moment she thought 
that would have been quite enough .to.make her 
happy, but, in reality, she would have wanted 
infinitely nore ; for absence of spain.is.a negative 
sort of happiness, and mot enough to satisfy 
either-woman.or.man. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“T\CaN DIE siumer.” 


Ina knocked softly at the invalid’s door, and 
went in with hesitating step, as-if she were half 
afraid .of avhat she was about ito see. 

‘Mrs. Purkiss was sitting “by the fire, knitting a 
pair of night-socks, whieh were intended .as an 
offering to her patient, when he went back into 
the world:and ‘had nvbody to look after him. 

Bhe got up from her seat with alacrity, 
saying,— 

“Now you've come, ma’am, I'll. just go and 
get acup-of tea,” and promptly walked out of 
the room. 

Ida, left. alone, went slowly up to the side of 
the bed, and pulling aside the pink cretanne 
curtain with a nervous hand, looked down at the 
man ‘to whom she ‘had bidden what seemed to 
her a final farewell only a short time ago. She 
drew a deep breath as.che looked, for it seemed 
as if he bad only come.avery'tiny way along the 
road to recovery, and were still walking close to 
the shores of death. 

‘Wan and white, with sunken checks, and a 
look about his drooping ‘head .as if all ‘the 
strength and vitality of healthy manhood ‘had 
been drained out of him ‘by a vampire. 

Fis ‘eyes, which looked double their usual size, 
lit up with some'small ray of pleasure when ‘he 
saw who'‘his visitor was. 

‘This is too kind of you,” ‘he said, and his 
voice -was'like a puny child's, 

Her heart ‘felt as if it would ‘burst, “This was 
her husband’s work ; and she must-not ‘tell ‘him 
that he owed all the pain that he had gone 
through, and all his ‘terrible weakness, to Peter 
Derrick. ‘She must ‘keep silent, though she felt 
inclined to :grovel ‘on ‘the ‘ground ‘in her utter 
humiliation. 

Down on her knees she -went, and sobbed as if 
the flood-gates.of ‘her sorrow were ‘loosed, and 
never would stop. She would have given any- 
thing to be calm, but it was impossible. Her 
husband ‘had tried to'kill him ; and, not content 
with ‘that, she must needs keep back the one 
consolation ‘which might give ‘him speace, and 
help him to fight a brave fight against ‘his 
weakness, 

He stretched out:a ‘thin ‘hand and touched hers 
gently, as her face was bowed: down onithem. 
“Don't ‘ery ‘for me,” ‘he ‘said ‘huskily. “I 
don’t mind it a bit. T’'m saved from a ‘lot of 
bother.” 

“No, no, no,” she cried »passionately through 
her sobs, as her tears rained down and bathed his 
hand, “you are so young, you are sure to get 





nip ‘them ia the bud. Where are you going? 


well,” 
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“ But I’m not very keen about it,” gently, as 
if he were almost afraid of hurting her feelings, 

She threw back ‘her head with a gesture of 
despair. 

“ Ob, if you talk like that you will drive me 


“But why? I can’t be any good to you, and 
I’m sure I’m no good to myself,” a hopeless tone 
creeping into his voice against his will. 

“ Why no good?” she asked quickly. ‘You 
are so brave, so strong naturally, and you are 
sure, to distinguish yourself, The Colonel was 
only saying of you the other day that, if you 
went through one campaign, and had a chance, 
you would be sure to come back with a Victoria 
Cross.” 

“ Ab, that was when we first came here.” 

“What difference does that make?” she 
asked, though she knew the reason as well as he 
did. 

“ All the difference in the world,” he said, 
quietly, and then their eyes met, and seemed as 
if they could not part, as the sorrow and the 
despair of each were reflected in the other. 

There was a long pause, which Congreve was 
afraid to break, lest he should frighten her away. 

Ida’s thoughts travelled fast. She saw. the 
barren future stretching out before her, its lone- 
liness made unbearable by the possession of a 
guilty secret, and the knowledge ef a wrong ; and 
she shrank from facing it with a far deeper hor- 
ror than’she felt for death. 

She clasped his poor, thin -hand between both 
her own, and an expression of almost stern re- 
solve came across her sorrowful face, 

‘* Listen, Captain Congreve,” she began, in a 
voice that she made as steady as she could, the 
formal address sounded incongruous, but she had 
never allowed herself to call him anything else, 
even in her thoughts, “if I tell you that if you 
die, I shall live on, a broken-hearted woman.” 

“Ida }” with a sort of gasp of wonder, 

“Yes, I mean it,” she said, firmly, and far be- 
yond the power of a blusb, “a: broken-hearted 
woman. Isn’t it in my house that you’ve been 
cruelly injured; if it hadn’t been for me, wouldn’t 
you be to-day one of the happiest and healthiest, 
and proudest men in all the Hussars ?” 

“Tf I hadn’t known you,” he said, slowly, “I 
should have missed the greatest happiness of my 
life.” 

“And the greatest micery,”'she added, quickly. 
“You'are too generous to own it, but it’s the 
truth ; the dreadful truth. Don’t go from me,” 
her voice changing to softest pleading, ‘ I sball 
want a friend so terribly in the days to come. 
You mustn’t leave me alone; fancy all alone. 
You know my anxieties, you’ve been with me in 
my troubles, you've always helped me, when no 
one else could do it.” 

He moved his head uneasily on the pillow. 

“You forget that I'm made of something 
warmer than stone,” he eaid, with a rush of 
bitterness, as he remembered so well the Lard 
struggle he had been’ through, and the fight that 
it had cost him to come off victor in the end. 

Her words made the blood leap in his veins, 
and she had roused him unconsciously from a 
state of apathy to one of fierce unrest. 

She shook ber head, the small, bronze-head 
that he thought the prettiest in the world. 

“No, I don’t, but you are so good } you are 
not like other men, I can say what I want to you, 
and you'll never take it amiss.” 

“Of course you may,” holding himself sternly 
in check, 

“ And you'll try to live?” resting her soft cheek 
against his hand, in a way that thrilled him 
through and through. “ Livefor my sake ; not 
yours at all,” with a litile smile that gave her 
lips the sweetest curve. 

Again he gave an uneasy movement, 

How could he be such a brute as to refuse her 
anything when she looked, and spoke like that ? 
And yet, how could he, Cis Congreve, care tolive 
with a stain on his name? 

“Tf I were cleared ; if I were cleared!’ he 
whispered, in a strained Voice, as he closed his 
- to shut out the tempting beauty of her 

ace. 


you would not wish me te crawl through life with 


one knows you for what you are, an honourable 
man, and a gentleman.” ‘ 

“Tbat’s not enough. Oh, if you cared for me 
one millionth part’ as'much as I eare for you, 


bent head.” 

“ But the Colonel, ‘and all ‘your “brother- 
officers #” ¢ 7 
“Paulett for instance?” ss ; 
“ Don’t mention hiuw,” with a frown, ‘Major 
Godfrey says, he won't be long’ in the Red 
Hussars.” midds cette 

“ But he will have done his work,” he said very 
low, and then his ‘eyes closed involuntarily, for 
the interview with its varying emotions, had been 
peculiarly trying to his strength. 
Ida stood up,’and looked wildly round the room, 
feeling as if her heart must break between her 
conflicting duties. 

She had gone ‘as far as she could; breaking 
down all the barriers of pride, and womanly re- 
serve ; she had told him that she could not do 
without him, that his friendship was more toher 
than that of any other; she had asked him to live 
for her sake, and what good had she achieved ? 

Not the slightest particle, for he loved his 
honour more than the woman he loved so well— 
more than anything im the whole wide world, and 
unless she would save that honour from the 
slightest stain, he would slip away from her into 
the land of shadows ; uncomplaining, unaccusing, 
and yet leaving a sting in her conscience which 
time could never deaden. 

There was not a sound in the room, except his 
short, gasping breaths, the result ‘of bets | 
to his chest, and he lay there’ with a wok of 
patient suffering on ihe young beauty of his’ face, 
which appealed to her woman’s heart far more 
forcibly than the mere perfection of form and 
feature. 

His bright brown hair which used to look like 
gold itself in the sun, lay in soft dank masses on 
the whiteness of his forehead, his long’ lashes 
looked almost black on his deathly cheeks, ‘his 
light moustache, usually 80 carefully trimmed, 
hung limply down and hid his lips completely. 

It was a face such as a mother would love 
with all her heart, and treasure fondly'in her 
memory, but he had no mother ; it was fa face 
that could inspire friendship and confidence at a 

lance ; bub the friend that was nearest to him 

ad betrayed that confidence and was false’ to 
that friendship ! se * 

She clasped her hands and wrung them ‘in her 
torturing doubt. So brave—but’ most’ English- 
men had plenty of pluck—she tried to reason 
with herself, so pitiful and tendet to those who 
were weaker or less fortunate ; and tenderness 


ters, 60 patient, and patience is more often pos- 
sessed by & woman than a man—so' quick to 


fast in his faith—-whilst s0 many scofférs abso- 


fiver to a friend, or to share his last half-crown 
with a beggar even when funds were low.’ ' 

She thought over all the distinguishing traits 
of his character, which she had learnt from God- 
frey as well as from personal observativn, and 
dwelt on them in almost painfal admiration. 

It was a man like this—and, frankly speaking, 
there were not many of the pattern—who was to 
be sacrificed for Peter Derrick, the madman, the 
thief, the would-be murderer! And his (Con- 
greve’s) death, would not even insure the’ edfety 
of this other man, The secret might come out 
at any moment, his hiding-place might, be dis- 
covered before another day went over their 
heads, It could not be her duty to keep silence. 


might argue, or a theosophist vapourize. 

“Captain Congreve!” she said, impulsively, 
as a new idea flashed into her head, and at ‘the 
sound of her voice, his heavy lids lifted’ their 
dark lashes, and a smile came into his large eyes, 
“ will you listen to me for a monent }” 

“ For ever, if you like!” almost in a whisper. 

She caught her breath but went on resolutely. 

“ Did you recognise the man whom you caught 
in my room ?” 

How could I?’ It was dark.” 





“‘ Nobody will believe a word against you; ¢very- 


is not always allied to the strongest charac- } 


resent, and yet so willing to forgive! So‘stead- | 


lutely boast of their unbelief—so ready to lénd 4 | 


Wrong could never be right, however a Jesuit jj 


detective that she saw in an instant that there 
was something to be read between the lines, 

“ Don’t keep it from me, I know,;”-khe said, 
sorrowfully. : 
“It came to me afterwards, I knew it wasa 
man with a beard, a few hairs were left in my 


hand. I examined them as soon as I got 4 
candle,” 
“And you showed them to Harris?” her heart 
beating fast. ‘ 
“No. I shoved them into my waistcoat 
pocket.” us 


- ff = you told Dr, Murray or Major God. 
re’ ” P 

-:“T never told a soul.” 

“But why not ?” she insisted. 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No,” turning away her face, ‘tell me. [ 
don’t think you ever were real friends,” 

* Because you are Mrs, Derrick.” i 

She could not answer him. He: had guessed 
the terrible secret; and had kept a noble silence 
for her sake, 

“T hoped you would never know,” he said, 
his eyes fixed upon her, with an expression of 
infinite tenderness, What were his own suffer- 
jogs if he conld spare her a single pang. . His 
love was of the old-fashioned sort, ready to Bive 
a full-sized loaf, and to be contented with a 
crumb, ‘ 
“Well, tell all—tell everybody,” she cried, 
excitedly, “ you can do it, but not L” 

“I hope never to tell, so help me Heaven )” 
was his answer. 

She gave him one look of passionate entreaty, 
then took the yiolets from her band, which Rose 
had given her earlier in the day and di opping them 
on to his pillow, went quickly from the room, 

He took them in his shaky hand, and_ pressed 
them to his feverish lips. In their sweetness 
they seemed to him a fitemblem of Ida Derrick, 
for she was to his mind and heart the sweetest 
thing that Heaven had ever made. 

“T can at least do her this small service,” he 
thought, as he kissed them again and ‘again, in 
default of the lips which he had never been 
allowed to touch. “‘I'can die silent.” And 
then, utterly spent, the heavy lids dropped over 
the tired eyes, and when Mrs. Purkiss came in 
a few minutes later, she found him asleep. with 
a. hectic flush on his cheeks, and ‘a bunch of 
fading violets in his hot hand... 


(To be continued.) 








MERRY MEG RALSTON. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XLVI.—(contiwued. ) 


“You seem well acquainted with the family 
| history, my friend,” he remarked, slowly. . 

| Chevalier laughed an uneasy laugh that some- 
how vaguely disturbed his companion. 

“ Yes,” he answered, shortly, adding, in a low, 
ismooth voice, “It was a fatal accident which 
‘ robbed Stephen Maitland, some time since, of tlie 
| bride whom he had just wedded. Her death his 
never been clearly proven, has it?” 

“Oh, yes, it has,” returned. ‘the élergymao. 
“Her body was among the unfortunates who 
| were afterwards recovered.” 

“Ah!” said Chevalier, sotto: vote ; adding, “ lt 
| is 80 very strange, my good sir, that after this 
thrilling experience, Maitland should take it up? 
' himself to secure another wife.” } 

The good clergyman looked at him, quite 
‘embarrassed. He did not care .to discuss the 
! subject with one who was an entire stranger 
him, wondering thab he should introduce such 4 
| personal subject, and at such a time and place. 


delicacy in discussing so personal a matter,” he 
| said, gently. : { 
did not in the least abash Ciptain 


But this 
' Chevalier. 

“It seems to me that I should insist upo? 
proof positive—ay, proof beyond any possibility 





The answer was 80 like her dwn to the 
' “a ‘ 


of doubt—that my first wife was dead ere 


| “Excuse me, my friend, but I feel a little. 
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contracted a second alliance,” remarked Chevalier, | 


quite significantly. 

“Mr, Maitland believes that he has this, I 
understand,” said the clergyman, gravely, 

Chevalier shrugged his shoulders, turned and 
looked at the, man from under his lowering 
brows—a look which the clergyman did, not 
relish. 

“But, then, Maitland has always believed 
in .second » marriages,” remarked Chevalier, 
flippantly. 

The clergyman started, giving an uncomfortable 
glance at the other. 

“T believe the gitl to whom he is about to be 
united is Maitland’s first love?” Chevalier went 
on, nonchalantly. 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” retorted his com- 
panion, earnestly.. “I: have known Stephen 
Maitland for long years, and to my certain know- 
ledge he never had a fancy for any of the fair sex 
previous to the time that he met beautiful Miss 
Marston. She was his first love, Of that I am 
quite positive.” 

By this time they had reached the bend in the 
road hard by the entrance gate. 

The reverend gentleman could not help but 
notice that his companion seemed unduly excited 
over the questions which he had propounded and 
the answers which he had received thereto, and 
he felt not a little relieved at bidding him good- 
afternoon and thanking him for the service which 
he had rendered him ; and he wondered ‘greatly 
that he excused himself at the entrance gate, 
instead of accompanying him to the house, if he 
was as intimate a friend of the family as he 
claimed to be. 

He proceeded slowly up the wide stone 
walk, from which the snow had been carefully 
brushed, with a very thoughtful expression on his 
face, 

Mrs. Maitland ‘stood at the drawing-room 
window, and, noticing his approach, hurriedly 
rang for a servant to admit him at once. 

He feund himself ushered into the wide 
corrider before he could even touch the bell, 
Mrs. Maitland was on the threshold of the 
drawing-room, waiting to greet him as he stepped 
torward, 

“T thought I observed some one with you at 
the gate?’ she said, as she held out her white 
hand, sparkling with jewels, to welcome him. 
a did you not bring your friend in with 
you?” 

The clergyman bowed low over the extended 
white hand. 

“You are very kind to accord me such a 
privilege,” he declared, gratefully; “but the 
person to whom you allude is an entire stranger 
to me—a gentleman whom I met by the road- 
side, and w I was obliged to call upon for 
assistance, being suddenly attacked by my old 
enemy, faintness. I may add, however, that he 
seemed to have been an acquaintance of the 
family.” — 

“Perhaps he is an acquaintance of my son; his 
friends are so numerous that it is yery hard for 
me to know them all,” added Mrs. Maitland, ask- 


ing, “ Why did he not come into the house with | 


you?” 

“He. declined, stating no reason,” was) the 
reply, 

Looking through the drawing-room window a 
few moments later, the clergyman espied the 
stranger’ leaning against the gate, looking eagerly 
towards the house, and he called Mrs, Maitland’s 
attention to the fact’ at once. 


tons concerning the man. 

“Thave sent out to invite the gentleman to 
come into the house,” she explained. “Stephen 
will be in directly, and I know that this will meet 
with his approval. He has very little time to spare 
to &nyone just now,” she exclaimed with a smile, 
“he is so wrapped up in his fancée, and will be, I 
Suppose, from now on.” 

“Naturally,” responded the clergyman, with a 
twinkle in his graye eyes, ; 


, well. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


But-we must now return to Lina. 

She fell. back, pale and trembling, among the 
cushions of the carriage, her brain in a whirl, her 
heart panting almost to suffocation. 

How would her husband receive her ?—the 
husband from whom she had been so cruelly 
parted on her wedding-day, 

She cried out bitterly against the injustice of 
Heaven that the light of reason had been denied 
her during all the long months that followed, that 
she had wandered away, and had been quite as 
surely. lost to him as though she had lain in her 


grave. 

In that time—oh ! the misery of the thought! 
—his. courtship, with anvther had _ been 
progressing. 

At the entrance gate of the old mansion, Lina 
dismissed the cab. Stealing around by the rear 
wall, she entered the grounds by an unused gravel 
walk, and gained the arbour. ; 

The snow was piled high around it; the ser- 
vants had not as yet brushed the drift away from 
its door, Lina crept into it like a thief. at 


night, 
ne I will stay here until dark,” she said ; “ and 
then ——” 

Heaven only knows what bitter thought was in 
her mind, for she did not finish her sentence. 

The short winter afternoon soon drew to a close, 
and darkness gathered over the, white, snow- 
covered world. It was very cold crouching out 
there in the arbour, but there was such a terrible 
fire in Lina’s heart and brain—ay, it burned down 
into the very depths of her soul—that she did 
not seem to heed it. One by one she watched 
the lights as they were lighted by the servants 
throughout the gloomy old house, their radiance 
streaming out through the half-curtained windows 
upon the snow-drifts outside, 

She heard the first dinner-bell’s silvery chime. 
She knew the family would soon be gathered in 
the large, gld-fashioned dining-room, whose long 
windows opened out upon the porch, and the de- 
sire grew within her to look upon her husband's 
face before she made her presence known. 

A shadow flitted past the window while she 
watched so wistiully, and instinctively her heart 
told her to whom that slender form belonged. It 
was quickly followed by ahother whom she knew 
but too well. Those broad shoulders and the 
proudly poised head could belong to none other 
than Stephen Maitland. 

Her heartstood still for a moment as she looked ; 
then obeying an impulse which she could not re- 
sist, Lina stole cautiously from her place of con- 
cealment, up the slippery gravel path, noiselessly 
gained the porch, and crept up to one of the 
windows whose blind had swung open from a 
fierce gust of wind. 

The room into which she gazed had not changed 
much, A bright fire glowed cheerily in the grate, 
its radiance rendering all objects about it clear 
and distinct. : 

As her eyes became accustomed to the bright, 
warm lights inside, they quickly distinguished two 
figures, standing hand in hand in the softened 
shadows, The girl’s face, radiant with the light 
of love, was upturned toward the handsome one 
bending over her,, He was talking to her in the 
sweet, deep, musical voice Lina remembered. so 


The girl outside, standing there in the bitter 
cold and the darkness, with the dead Jeaves at her 
feet blown from the bare branches around her, 
strained her ears to listen, 

“ My darling,” she heard Stephen say, “you look 


She touched ‘the’ bell quickly, and to ‘the very thoughtful. This should not be, when to- 


servant who appeared, she gave hurried instruct- | 


morrow is our wedding-day.” 
“J cannot help it, Steve,” murmured the girl, 


with a. little quiver in her yoice. “I have sucha 


| strange feeling, which I cannot shake off —it 
‘ oppresses me so, Last night I had such a strange 
| dream I cannot forget it; perhaps that is what 


has cast such a gloom over me,” 

He laughed a little, low, mellow laugh, and stole 
his arm caressingly about her. 

“Make a confidant of me, Meg,” he said ; “ tell 
me all about it, and let me kiss away the shadows 
from that face se dear to me.” 





The watcher outside caught her breath hv=d as 





she saw the girl lay one little hand caressingly on 
his arm, and droop her pretty, golden head until 
it nearly rested on his broad shoulder. 

“JT thought, Steve,” she began, “that we were 
about to be married—that it was to take place on 
a beautiful, old-fashioned lawn, dctted here and 
there with grand old trees.and crimson roses, 
marriage-bell had been suspended from the sturdy 
limb of an old oak, and beneath it stood the min- 
ister who was to make us one, motioning us to 
come forward and to take our places before him. 
I was standing not far from him, but you, Steve 
—you were at the further end of the garden. I 
called to you—you turned your face to me and 
hurried forward to meet me with a smile on your 
lips, but just as you were within a few feet of me, 
a great purple wisteria vine parted suddenly, and 
a woman cprung forward, coming between you and 
me. She was dressed all in sombre black, which 
made her white face seem almost ghastly by 
contrast. 

“ Stop!’ she cried out toyou. ‘Do not ad: 
vance another step ; you will never marry that 
girl !'—pointing to me. 

“ She waved her white, transparent hand, and 
suddenly the ground parted, making a great, deep 
chasm between you and me, and so wide that no 
mortal man could cross it. 

*T cried out to you in terror, but you could 
not come to me; you turned your white face 
toward me, and the horror on it I shall never 
forget. 

“TY cannot cross and come to you,’ you said, 
with a deep groan. 

“*No!’ cried the woman ; ‘never, while the 
sun shines, or the stars give light, shall you come 
to her again. Your love for her and her love for 
you lies buried in that dark, deep chasm yonder, 
never to be resurrected while life laste !’ 

“ Again I tried to call out to you, but, oh, 
Stephen, my voice died away on my lips, making 
no sound. I grew so faint with terror that my 
limbs refused to support me, and I fell, face 
downward, in the long deep grass, and the whole 
world grew dark around me. 

**T woke up with a start. It was still night, 
and the stars were yet shining in the heavens, 
and I—oh, Steve, I was crying as I had never 
cried in all my life before. 

“And even then I could not banish from me 
the face of the woman I had seen, it seemed so 
terribly vivid. It seemed to me, too, that I had 
seen that face before, there was something s0 
very familiar about her.” 

Again Stephen Maitlaud laughed that rich, 
mellow laugh. 

“1 never believed that you were such a foolish 
little girl as to place such stress upon drearvas,” 
he declared. “There will be no woman to step 
up and part us from each other. I wish I was 
as sure of a thousand pounds as I am of that, 
Meg, darling. May you never have anything 
more than that to worry you, my sweet oue. Do 
not think about it any more. Anyhow, you 
have always heard, haven’t you, that dreams go 
by contraries? You will find that it will be so 
in this case, believe me. Dry up those tears, 
love. Let me tell you something. 1 have in my 
pocket the wedding gift with which I am to pre- 
sent you, Are you not, after the fashion of all 
women, anxious to behold it ?” 

She smiled at him again through her tears, 

“Tt is not so very costly, but you will appre- 
ciate it, I hope,” he said, with a roguish smile, 
disclosing as he spoke a ruby velvet case, the 


' spring of which he touched lightly, and the lid 


flew back, revealing upon a shimmering satin 
bed a magnificent diamond necklace and a pen- 
dant star worth a king's ransom. 

Meg fairly gasped for breath. 

“Oh, Steve, you cannot mean that this is for 
me!” she cried, clasping her hands delightedly 
together. pe 

“Tt is certainly for no one else,” he rejoined. 
“Come, try it on, I want to see how it becomes’ 
that little white throat.” 

But she drew back. 

“No, no, Steve, not—not until after to- 


morrow.” : 
His face fell, the light died out of it. A 
pained expression crept into his eyes. ; 
But before he had uttered the words oa 
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lips the second dinner-bell rang, and ere the 
sound died away, Mrs, Maitlaud, and afew guests 
entered the room. 

All further private conversation was now-at an 
end, but from that moment all sights and souuds 
were lost to tle creature outside. | 

She had fallen down in a little dark heap on 
the ice-covered porch, lost to the world’s misery 
in pitiful unconsciousness, 

The house was wrapped in darkness when she 
woke to consciousness, 

Lina struggled to-her feet, muttering to her- 
self that it was surely death that was stealing 

slowly but surely over her. | 





CHAPTER. XLVIII. 


Lixa dragged her cramped and stiffened limbs 
together, and crept’ down toward the gravelled 
walk, looking back slowly to the house. 

“Let me think what is best to do,” she said, | 
wringing her hands in an agony of grief. “On 
the morrow the wedding-bells will ring for my 
husband and the girl he loves, unless I claim him 
to-night—ay—to-night ! He is mine; he has 
no right to look at anether woman with love in 
his eyes—to speak to her with love on his lips!” 

Standing out there in the cold and the dark- 
ness, strangely enough, the story of Enoch 
Arden came to her; how Enoch had gone 
away, and his wife after long mourning, thinking 
him dead, had married again ; how Enoch, who 
had been cast away on a desolate island, escaping 
wreck and defying death, was, after many years, 
rescued by a ship which had drifted out of her 
course and passed that lonely island. 

He had made his way back to the village where 
he had left his wife, and he found, to his horror 
that she had been wedded to another during his 
absence. 

He passed’ the cottage where they lived, him- 
self so altered that even the village dogs that he 
had loved and petted did not recognise him. 

t was night. The lamps were lighted, and 
he paused'as he went past the uncurtained win- 
dow and looked in. There he saw his wife—the 
fair, young wife who had loved him so well in 
those other days, now as happy—ay, perhaps 
happier—with another. 

That picture, as he saw them standing there, 
hand in hand before the firelight,, was engraven 
on Enoch Arden’s brain uutil the hour he died. 

Should he break up their happiness and cliim 
her? Only Heaven knew the mighty war in 
his heart as he turned the question over and 
over again in his mind. Slowly, at length, he 
turned his face wearily to the darkness and’ the 
night, and wandered on his lonely way. 

Her happiness was worth more to him than all 
the world beside; 

“T could uot do as Enoch Arden did,” she 
sobbed. “I could not go away and leave him 
for another—even though that other one saved 
uy life; ay, but did mot L pay back that debt 
when I saved her from an icy grave? She cin- 
not, she must not have al! that makes life dear 
to me. Why should she? I will go to him 
now, and demand my rights as his wife!” 

Slowly, from over the distant hills, she heard 
some church clock ring out the hour. 

‘Eleven !” she counted in measured strokes. 

As the sound died away, Lina crept round the 
house to the servants’ entrance, 

If the deor was locked, she knew. shew could 
easily gain an entrance by tapping, for the butler 
always sat late over the kitchen fire reading. 

To her intense delight, the door yielded to her 
touch, and Lina glided noiselessly across the 
threshold, 

The butler sat before the dying embers of the 
tire, his paper was lying at his feet, and his 
glasses were iu his lap. His head was nodding 
to and fro. So sound was his slumber that he 
did not awaken as the door opened) nor: feel the 
cold, chill wind that blew so sharply in about 
him. 

Lina passed him like a shadow, gained the 
door-way that ied into the corridor, and the 
darkness swallowed her. 

For an ivstant she paused, standing irreso- 











lute ; the heat of the house seemed to produce a | Heaven's ordaining, that two who. are intended 

complete reaction in her benumbed- frame. for each other marry at last, no matter what 
She felt so weak. that she was obliged to sink | obstacles fate throws:in the way !” 

upon. the nearest seat, Her first impulse was to He rose anid turned out the gas; it was so 

ery out for water. She was fainting, dying ; but | much pleasanter sitting there in the flickering 

she realized that that would be the worst step | fire-light, which was so in keeping with his 

she could take—to rouse the butler and acquaint | bright, happy dreams. 

him of her presence there. By an almost Suddenly he became aware that there was 

superhuman effort she aroused herself. | another presence within the room besides. his 
She knew Stephen’s custom of going to the | own. 

library long after the rest of the family had “Pshaw ! I am getting ridiculously fanciful,” 

retired for the night. She would make her way | he muttered, turning around and facivg the door 


there, and confront bim. 


| within. 


As she reached the door she heard voices 
She recognized them at once as Ste- 
phen’s and his mother’s. 

She crouched behind the heavy velvet portiéres 
of the arched door-way, until his mother should 
leave the library. Shecould not help but hear 
their conversation. It was Stephen’s voice that | 
fell upon her ear first. | 

“Mother,” he was saying, “do not hurry 

away. Sit and talk with me fora moment. It 
is the last night that I shall be in the dear old 
home for many and many a day. I think I shall 
like life abroad so well, if it suits Meg, that we 
may remain there perhaps for years. We might 
never return here, if it were not for you, mother. 
I hope to be able to induce you tocome to us 
soon, I have a letter from the Paris agent. we 
were spenking about, and he tells me that, the 
cottage which. I engaged him. to.rent forus has 
been secured, and that everything will be in 
readiness this week. It will be such a sunprise 
to Meg. There is.everything in it. that I ever 
heard her express a liking for—even to. a couple 
of. canaries and a mocking-bird in a bay-window. 
It is a beautiful. little Gothic affair, the agent | 
writes, There are not so. many rooms in it, but | 
they are all large and airy. Best of ali, the | 
sunshine can enter them. . The house. stands. in 








the midst of a. green lawn, a great hedge-row, | Stephen. 


bursting. with blossom in the summer-time,, shuts 
it in from the main road. It is as, quiet and 


| beautiful as a lovers’ paradise. should be, and yet 
| it is seareely an hour’s ride from the grea 


| throbbing heart of Paris.” 
be = Maitland laid her hand caressingly on his 
ead, 
je Meg will be very happy with you, Stephen,” 
she said, “You are so kind, so thoughtiul of 
her every comfort.” 
“Tt is. indeed a. pleasure to be thoughtiul 
concerning the welfare of those we love,’ he 


| answered ; “and, indeed, I do love Meg aa have | 


never loved anybody in my whole: life before.” 

There was a sudden noise in the corridor 
outside. 

“ What is that?” exclaimed Stephen, starting 
to. his feet. 

“ Only the wind outside playing havoc with 
some of the doors which the servants have 
thoughtlessly left ajar,” exclaimed. his mother 
carelessly. 

With this she turned to leave the room: 

When half way across. the floor she paused 
abruptly, looking wistiully back at her handsome 
son. 

“ Good-night again; Stephen,” she said. 

“ Good-night, mother,” heanswered ; and by 
a sudden impulse he crossed. over quickly, to her 
side, and bent and kissed her affectionately, 

Without another word Mrs. M itland hurried 
from the room, and her son was left alone. 

He recrossed to his former seat. and: flung 
himself. down in the soft-cushioned . arm-chair 
beside the glowing grate. 

The wind sighed and shrieked among, the 
leafless. branches of the. trees outside, tearing 
around the gables of the house with. denmouiacal 
funy. 

But. Stephen Maitland never heard it He 
was having the happiest day-dreams that.ever an 
expectaut bridegroom indulged in. 

He drew a cigar from his pocket and lighted 
it, dreamily watching the curlingaings of. smoke 
as they rose gracefully. and circled: round his 
liead, melting away into the hazy dimness.of the 
room, Losing itself among, the dense shadows. 

“ T will make her life so happy,” he murmured 
half aloud, “for Meg, my darling, is. the idol of 
my, existence. How strange: it: is, this law of 








with an uneasy start. 


near the doorway. 
strangely like a woman the dark shadow looked. 


| wild, fascinated, staring eyes. 





























































His eyes became rivetted upon a. dark object 
It. occurred to him how 


And as he gazed, lo! it moved, and, to his 
utmost amazement, advanced slowly towards 
him. 

For an instant all his powers:seemed. to leave 
him, 

Ae he gazed upon the advancing, face, a low 
ery of horror broke from his lips. 

“Lina, by all that’s merciful!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

He wondered vaguely, for a brief, wild instant, 
if the wine: he had drunk for dinner could: by 
any possibility have gone to his brain. 

Such « thing had never occurred before. 

‘Yes; it is I, Lina!” she: cried’ hoarsely, 
confronting him. “TI have come back from the 
grave to claim you !” 

She did not heed his wild’ cry of horror, but 
went on mockingly,— 

“ You do not seem pleased to see me, judging 
from your manner, 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


For an instant the world seemed closing around 


Was this some terrible apparition. standing, 
before him—some spectre from. the yawning 
grave that confronted him? He raised his hands, 
as though he would ward it off, and fell back with 

“Lina!” he muttered again. “Surely my 
eyes deceive me !” 

A low, bitter laugh broke from the white lips 
upon which he g:zed. 

“ Yow will find me human enough,” she cried, 
“T repeat that I am here to claim you !” 

He fell back heavily against the mantel. 

It seemed to him, in that one brief instant, 
that death itself was surely steajing over him. 

He tried to speak, but the wcrds seemed frozen 
im his throat, 

She came forward and caught his trembling 
hands in her own. He made no attempt to 
unclasp her clutching fingers. 

“T am: come in the: very: nick of time, it 


appears, The:report has reached me that you are 
about to wed another, Is that true? Answer 
me!” 


‘Heaven help me, it is but too true!” he 
returned, in a voice that sounded scarcely 
humana. : 

Lina, flung: herself down im. an  armchail 
opposite him. F 

“Now that your wife is with you’ once again, 
you. are saved the trouble—just in time, too—0! 
wedding a new one;” adding, “You are not 
giving me the welcome which I expected in my 
husband’s home. Turn on the lights and rirg 
for everyone to come hither!” she commanded, 
stretching out her hands towards the grateful 
fire; and throwing back her dark curly head, 
from which the hood which had enveloped it had 
falien back, “ Bid everyone gather here and 
welcome me without delay !” 

He shuddered. It seemed t» him that he could 
never live through such an ordeal . 

Fiveshort moments ago he: waa: the happiest 
-man.oniearth, and now, Heavem help him, he hac 
| fallen:into the very depths.of Hades! ; 

Howrcould he look up and meet: the gaze 0! 
, Meg's lorrifiel eyes, if she came hurrying into 
that room to find out what. allthis:commotion 
was about, and saw. and understood what had 
happened to him and to her ? : 

The torture of the thought almost turned bis 
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brain, He. rose unsteadily, and staggered to a 
chair where he. had. flang his. hat. and overcoat 
when he had: entered the room, and shaking in 
every limb, donned. them. 

“What are you gping to do?” asked. Lina, 
suspiciously ; adding, “You need not attempt to 
fly from me and escape me, Stephen Maitland ; 
you could not do that, though you were to fly to 
the other end ofthe: world:” 

“T do not intend to do so, Lina,” he answered, 
wearily. “I amigoing to leave this: house; but I 
will take you with me. I do not know where you 
have been all these long and weary months. 
You should hawe- sent. fer me, when you found 
yourself saved-from: the terrible wreck,, im which 
{ firmly believed. you had gone down: into a 
watery grave—ay, you should have, sent for me, 
and not, have allowed me to-live-in ignorance all 
these months of the true:state of affairs,” 

“I wonder you do not ask why I did not stay 
away altogether,’ she cried, mockingly, “and 
leave you te iness with the girl you have 
fallen in love. with, and, have. been: paying) court 
to, while you believed. me scarcely. cold in my 
grave!” 

A deep groan was: his only answer; but down 
in his heart the wild thought that he wished 
to Heaven she Aad stayed away fuund. lodgment 
tor one brief. instant, 

“T decline-to leave this. house with you, like a 
thief in the night. Yow, shall. rmg the bell and 
awaken the, househehd; It-is my. wish.” 

“ My grief is\already as.great.as-I cam:bear;” he 
retorted, bitterly, “Ane you, trying to goad -me 
on to madness }’” 

“T want te be brought face te face with your 
second love, and to. hear you. tell hen;. before me; 
that the little, event, whieh. was,sat down: fur tor 
morrow is new off. It, is no, harder for her to 


bear than it was-for me to come back only to find |! 


preparations going on for your expected marriage 
with another. I want to hurl, her down from 
her throne of happiness; and trample. upon her 
heart, because she has taken you from me; Call 
for her to be brought tathis room at once, If 
you refuse to ring the bell, I shall.” 

Again Stephen cried out that he could.not bean 
it; he pleaded with her to leave. the:house: with 
him ; that since Heaven had, brought her back to 
him, he would) make the best of it ; all that he 
would ask would be that.ske should come quietly 
away with him, 

This did not suit Lina ati all.;, she had set her 
heart upen ing, Meg Ralston to her heart’s 
content, and she would’ broek no refusali She 
sprung hastily for the bell-rope. Divining. her 
object, he caught her arm, 

™ Hold, woman!”” he. cried; “I command 
you!” 

If he Lad not been so intensely excited he 
would have realized, even.in that dim light, that 
there was something horribly. wrong,about her ; 
that once more reason, which had been until.so 
lately clouded, wavered in the balanee.. 

“ Unhand. me, or I! shali:seream |” she cried. 

Maitland placed: one. hand, hurriedly, over ber 
<< in his agony hardly. heedmg what he was 
cong, 

“For the love of Heeven, I beg you to listen to 
me!” heeried. “ You must—you shall!” 

She sprang backwasd from. him, falling heavily 
over one-of the chairs: as she did se. There was 
a dull, heavy thud which awaked with a start the 
sleeping butler on the floor below. With one 
bound he had. reached. the door that opened: upon 
the lower corridor. Again thesound was repeated, 
and he could faintly distinguish. the hoarse tones 
of his master and: another voice; 

“ Thieves |: robbers !” he-ejaculated under his 
breath, 

His first impulse was to cry aloud, but the next 
Woment it oceurred to him that. the better plan 
would be to break upon the midnight intruder 
Te, and, assist. his; master in vanquishing 
1m, 

The door was’ ajar, and in the semi-darkness 
he beheld’ Stephen Maitland, his: master, strug: 
gling desperately with some.dark, swaying figure. 

In that self-same instant Stephen tripped upon 
a hassvek amd fell. backward, striking his head 
heavily against the marble: mantel. 

The faithfukbutlen 


lest: no-tima,, Quick. aa-a, |: 


flash he bad. cleared. the distance between the 
door-way and that other figure—which attempted 
to.clutch at him in turn—and raising the knife 
he had caught up from the table of the room 
below, he buried it to the hilt in the swaying, 
writhing form, The next, instant it fell heavily 
at bis feet. 

In that instant a moan, that sounded wonder- 
fully like a woman’s, fell upon his horrified ear. 

Stephen did not rise, though the terrified butler 
called upow him vehementiy. 

He had the presence of mind, even in that 
calamity; to. turm-on the gas; and as a flood of 
light illumined the scene, he saw, to his: great 
horror, thatit was a woman lying at his feet—ay, 
&@ woman, into whose body he: had plunged’ that 


fatal knife !—while his master lay unconscious. 


but a few feet distant. 

“ Help ! Iam dying !” gasped the womam at 
his: feet. 

Those words recalled his scattered senses. 

Self-preservation is strong within us all. As 
in a glass, darkly, the terrified butler, realizing 
what he had done, saw arrest and prison before 
him, and realized that the gaHows yawned before 
him in the near future. 

The thought came to him that’ there was but 
one thing to do, and that was to make his escape. 

Every moment was precious. His strained’ ear 
caught the sound of a commotion om the floor 
above; Héeknew'that in an instant more they 
would find’ him there with the: tell-tale knife, 
dripping witli blood, im his hand. 

He flung it from. him and made a dash from 
the room. It was not.a moment too soon, for 
the opposite door, which led. to the private stair- 
way, had barely closed after him, ere the sound 
of appeonclitg, footsteps was plainly heard 
hurrying quickly-towards the library. 

In that. instant Stephen, Maitland—who had 
bean dazed by his fall, and.the terrible blow ov 
his head caused by striking it against. the mantel 
— was strugglirg to a sitting posture. 

He. had scarcely regained. his feet. ere the 
portiére was flung quickly aside, and his mother 
aud half a dozen servants appeared on the 


, threshold. 


A horrible. shriek: rent the. air as. Mrs.. Mait- 
land’s eyes fell upon her sou. whostcod before her 


, with dishevelled dress aud hair; his face pale as 


death, and the figure of a woman but a few feet 
from him, with a.knife lying, beside her. 

“ What does it mean ?” shrieked Mrs. Maitland, 

He pointed to the fallen figure. 

“ Lina has come’ back to torture me, mother!” 
he cried. 


—— 


CHAPTER L. 


“Ses, it is Lina, come back from the dead!” 
he cried again, pointing to the figure. 

By a terrible effort Lina struggied: to her 
knees, ; 

“ Hear me, one and all!” she cried. “ Listen, 
while yet the strength is mine, I will proclaim it ! 
See; I am dying—that nan, my, husband, is my 
murderer! He murdered me to keep me from 
touching the bell-rope—to tell you all I was 
here |” 

With this horrible accusation on her lips, Lina 
sank back.unconscious. at. the feet of Stephen’s 
mother. 

Who shall picture the scene that. ensued ? 

“Tt is false—all false—so help me Heaven!” 
Stephen panted. That, was all he could say. 

The- horrified eyes of all the servants were bent 
upon him, and he read in them distrust and grief 
sad to behold. 

The sound of the commotion within had reached 
the street, and had brought two of the night- 
watchmen hurrying to the scene. 

Their loud peal at. the bell. brought down a 
servant; who-admitted them at. once, Ina trice 
they had sprung upthe lroad stair-way, to: the 


‘landing above, from whence the excited voices 


proceeded, appeariug on the threshold just in 
time to hear Lina’s terrible accusation. 
They crossed the room with burried foutsteps, 


and each laid:a hand on Stephen’s shoulder. 





“ You will have to.come with us,” they. said, 








Mra, Maitlaud sprung forward and flung her- 
seif'on her knees before them. 

“Oh, you must not, you shall not take him !” 
she cried ; “my darling son is innocent!” 

It was a mercy of Heaven that unconsciousness 
came upon her in that’: moment, and the dread 
happenings of the world were lost to her. There 
were the bitterest wailings from, the old servants 
as the men of the law led Stephen Maitland away. 

In the excitement no one had remembered 
Lina, now the servants made haste to quickly 
raise her. 

She was carried to a boudoir across the hall, 
and a. doctor summoned without delay. 

He soon arrived ; but when he bent over Lina, 
the gravity of his face answered their questions 
better than any words could have done. 

“You think there is no hope?” interrogated 
the housekeeper; 

He shook his head: 

“If this poor girl recovers it will be littie short 
of a miracle,” he responded; ‘and, more than 
likely, she will be:a cripple for life.” 


(Ta be continned 








HER SOLE ADMIRER. 


—i— 


Miss James had. am admirer; Wonder as 
people might, it could not be gainsayed. He had 
appeared.at the Hampden House—a gentleman 
of fine presence, elegant: dress, and, moreover, 
young—and engaged board— presumably for the 
season,” 

Now Miss James was not young. Her brother 
brutally declared that she was fifty. Miss James 
apnounced herself to be. “thirty-four, nearly 
thirty-five—no longer a young girl.” 

Whatever her. attractions. might be, it had 
certainly been a long time since anyone accused 
the lady of extreme youth. 

But. Mr. Gilbert Fenton, was. young—twenty- 
five, possibly twenty-six—and it was evident that 
he came to the house because Miss James was 
there. He was attentive—more, he was devoted 
to the lady. 

“ Well; there’s no accounting for tastes, as the 
woman said when she kissed the cow,” declared 
her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. James. was pretty and plump, She had 
two pretty children. Ste was impulsive 
and affectionate, and not) quite in harmony with 
her husband’s sister, who; declared that “‘ Lucille 
was silly,” 

“She may call me silly, but I shall hug and 
kiss my babies all I want to,” affirmed the little 
mother, with tears in her blue eyes. 

One was not likely to assert that Miss James 
was.guilty of folly of any sort, She had always 
been a host in herself, not. displaying a weakness 
of any kind, unless it were an undue fondness for 
arraying her spare, tal] form: in fine attire, 

She was. usually seen in tailor-made garments 
of superfine cloth, military: style, and with an 
expensive gold watch andi diamond collar button. 
A good share of her income went to keeping 
herself richly dressed. But she kept no pets, 
lavished money on nothing but. herself, and no 
one could dispute her right to do that. 

She often announced: that she “ paid her own 
way,” not being exactly an inmate of her brother's 
family. She was simply a boarder at the 
Hampden House, oceupying the back parlour—the 
place of. honour. in the establishment—and having 
much leisure. 

“T met. Mr. Fenton at the:fair,” she announced. 
“A great rush. Everybody wasithere. The ar- 
rangements made iti very popular. I dropped my 
fan, and he-picked it up, He saved it from being 
stepped on and getting, ruined, and L was. very 
grateful. Idon't kuow:exactly how he caine to 
walk home with me. He seemed very much at- 
tracted, and he wasirreproachable in his nauners. 
Two days after he came here to board. I could 
not doubt.I had made an impression, before he 
told me—never mind,” 

Miss James could’ not disgui-e her glee at her 
conquest, and the boarders could hardly disguise 
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their's, For no Gorgon could be plainer, and her 
coquetries nearly drove them into spasms. To 
the most shrewd, Mr. Fenton’s intentions were 
impenetrable, though his gallantries were unde- 
niable. 

“ He’s perfectly charming,’ 
Carew. 

“ He's lovely, but he must be crazy,” declared 
Nora Burton. 

“ She is a witch—has brewed a spell for him,"’ 
laughed a young man. 

“She is homely enough for a Hecate,” re- 
sponded pretty Marcia. 

“ The furies—combination of three,” concluded 
Nora, spitefully. 

“Hush, hush! You are really too bad. -Here 
she comes,” 

Miss James passed the windows on Mr, Fen- 
ton’s arm, In spite of her plainness, the lady, 
in her elegant dress, the solitaire diamond of 
purest water at the throat, was, with her com- 
manding form, of a striking figure. 

“They are going to the concert. He takes her 
everywhere,” bemoaned Marcia, 

“ Don’t be envious, Miss Carew. You are really 
turning quite green and spoiling your beauty,” 
laughed their escort. 

And the elder ones passed similar remarks. 

“T don’t see what that young man is driving 
at,” observed Colonel Dayus. “ He seems a smart 
sort of fellow enough. Miss James is old enough 
to be his mother, Does he raake love to her?” 

“ She says he does,” replied his wife. “Stranger 
things have happened than such a match, But 
isn't it funny when she puts her fan over her 
Roman nose to hide her blusbes ?” 

Miss James was sitting on the piazza, the next 
morning, aud heard this conversation through 
the blind. 

She was furious. She could not endure dis- 
paraging remarks at any time, and on the point 
of her admirer she was very sensitive. 

“ Why do people say such strange things— 
make such a wonder of my receiving attentions 
froma gentleman?” she demanded. “I don’t 
pretend to be handsome, but there are other 
qualities——” 

“Your money,” drily observed her sister-in- 
aw. 

“Lucille, am not sought for my money, I 
would thank you not to make such an objection- 
able remark again.” 

“Then what those attractions are passes me,” 
responded Mrs, James, tossing her head. 

“Tam not childish and weak-minded, I don’t 
dawdle around in a ruffled wrapper and knit lace 
to trim babies’ bibs. I have energy and capa- 
bility, I am not frivolous, In short, 1 have 
common sense,” answered Miss James, with 
majesty. 

oe plump little woman answered with a sniff 
only. 

Getting no sympathy in the bosom of her 
family, Miss James proceeded to rout the enemy. 

“{ will show them what Mr. Fenton's inten- 
tiong are!” she avowed. 

And when the young man said again, in his 
persuasive accents, “Are you really never going 
to make up your mind to accept me, Miss 
James?” she extended the third finger of her 
left hand for the ring. 

“ So that young man means business, Maria, eh ?” 
said her brother. “ Well, he hasn’t lived with 
you twenty-five years, as I have. Good heavens! 
{ don’t believe he is right here!” pointing to his 
forehead. 

Subject to such remarks as these, Miss Maria 
James could hardly be blamed for being in a huff, 
Her usual habit of snubbing her brother’s family 
now changed into an intensified habitual scorn, 
and she scarcely deigned them a word, 

With the children she had always been at 
enmity. Even at their respective ages of three 
and five they understood that Aunt Maria would 
deprive them of their mother’s fondness—make 
them obscure little prigs under their father's 
roof—and they had no love for her. 

One day proved Miss James’s vaunted wisdom. 

It was a quiet afternoon. Mr. and Mrs, 
James were both absent. The maids were pre- 
serving fruit in the kitchen. The children, with 
a little visitor, were playing in the front hall. 


said pretty Marcia 


Mr. Fenton, bearing the’ air of being much 
bored, came down the stairs. 

He often amused himself with children. ‘He 
stopped now and inquired what they were play- 


ing. 

“Who's got the button t’‘: answered ‘little 
Daisy. ‘“ Won’t you play with us, Mr. Fenton ? 
We'haven't got enough.”’ 

“Where is your aunt?” asked Mr. Fenton, 
quickly. 

“ Aunt Maria’s in the laundry, ironing ruffles 
—lots of ’em.” o 

“Yes, I'll play with you.§ Now; what kind of 
a button have you?” ' 

Daisy showed a big, white porcelain button. 

“Oh, that’s: no good for a first-class game 
Now, for the best kind of game, you want a 
pretty button.” ' 

“ Aunt Maria’s got a beautiful one.” 

“Yes, I know. Don’t you think she would 
lend it to us?” 

“You are pretendin’,’ 

“No, I am not.” 

“She might lend it to you,. I'll ask her.” 

“Oh, no—no need of that. I know she would 
lend it tome. Hark! is that some one coming ? 
No! Well, there is the key in the lock of her 
door, Just go in and get it. I'll take the re- 
sponsibility, I suppose you know where she keeps 
her diamond button ?”” 

“Yes. Ina little box on her dressing-case.” | 

Daisy hesitated a moment ; then, assured by 
the young man’s counterance, she unlocked the 
door of the back parlour and went in. In a 
moment she found Mr. Fenton bebind her. 
There was a faint, fine ticking by the jewel-box. 

“ T'll take the watch, too, to know just what. 
time we start the game, Daisy,” he said. 

“ Y-e-a, I suppose she'll let you,” said the 
little girL 

Mr. Fenton. went into the hall and took his 
light overcoat from the hat-rack. 

“T must step out for a minute, Daisy. Just 
wait your game for me.” 


said astute little Daisy. 


gone long.” 

It was half an hour later when Miss James, 
coming down the hall from the remote regions of 
the house, saw the three little ones sitting 
quietly on the wide lower stair. 

“You are not allowed to play on the stairs,” 
she said quickly. 

“ Weare not playing. Weare only waiting,” 
said Daisy. 

“ For what ?” ‘ 

“For Mr. Fenton to come back with you 
diamond button and play with us.” 

“ What?" cried Maria. 

“ We were just going to commence ‘ Who's got 
the button?’ but he had to step out a minute. 
We only borrowed the button, you know, Aunt 
Maria. He took th’ sponsibility.” 

After a few more explanations the maids were 
summoned by the shrieks of the child. 

Her aunt fell upon her, figuratively, tooth and 
nail. She was reecued, and Miss James's excite- 
ment took a new turn. 

She attempted to find Mr. Gilbert Fenton. As 
well search for a bubble of yesterday. Beyond 
the fact that he had walked to the station and 
taken the three-thirty express for London, nothing 
could be learned at that time. 

Miss Janes had ample opportunity to cry, and 
her relatives and acquaintances to laugh, at the 
disappearance of her diamond button, her watch, 
and her matrimonial expectations, before a perse- 
vering detective got the trail. 

Poor little Daisy, scolded by everybody but her 
mamma, was nearly frightened into a nervous 
fever, and would not go tosleep unless her mother 
held her hand. 

But the hubbub died down at last, and the 
detective reported to Mr. James : we 

Your sister’s admirer proves to be a fellow 
named Johnson, alias Burns, alias Captain Colyer, 
alias John Smith. He's a smart rascal—up to 
new games—generally plays them on women, 
who are easily gulled by his nice ways and good 
looks. He has skipped over to France now ; but 
he is wanted on other charges, and you may have 
a chance to appear in court against him.” 





All of which came true. But Miss James was 


“ Yes,” said Daisy sweetly, “if you won't be. 





so deeply mortified, or “cub up,” as:her’ friends 
said, at her failure to secure a handsome young: 


‘husband, that she made no attempt to reeover 


her property, and the gentleman finally went into 
retirement on other charges proved against him 
by more relentless persons. . 
Time proved him Miss James‘s “sole admirer.” 








CARRIE’S BOARDERS. 
—i0i— ° whe 


“Taere’s.a sketching party,” said Mr, Brown- 
low. “Six of us—three gentlemen- and ‘three 
ladies. Do you know of any place in the neigh- 
bourhood where we could get decent: board ?”) 
The postmaster looked up at the ceiling aid 
down at the floor. He reflected. 
Then he shook his head. 

“No,” eaid he, “I don't... The hotel: doesn’t 
open till June, Old Miss Newton used ta take 
boarders, but she bad a stroke of paralysis last 
month. I know of no one else.” 

“T should be willing to pay a fair price,” said 
Mr. Brownlow ; “and we'll give’ as. little trouble 
as possible,” ; 

Still the postmaster shook his head. 

“ T—don’t—know—of—anybody,” repeated ‘he. 
“ Here, Carrie Walton—two packages and a letter 
for your folks, and twopence to pay.” 

A bright-eyed young girl slipped. forward from, 


canned goods at double city prices, and counted 
twopence reluctantly from a shabby purse. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her heart was thump- 
ing like a trip-hammer, as she lifted her timid 
eyes to Hubert Brownlow’s handsome face. 


be accommodated,” she murmured, “if you are 


air and plenty of room.” 

Mr. Brownlow stepped forward, raising his hat 
as he did so, 

“We should require four bedrooms,” said. he, 
“and we're fully prepared to camp down in almost 
-any fashion. Would ten guineas a week for the 
party be too little?" 

Carrie's big brown -— dilated. Ten guineas 
a week seemed a colossal sum to a girl who had 
never seen more than a sovereign at any one time 
before. 

He drew out his card. 

“Will you favour me with the address?” said 
he. “ May I call at once?" 

“This evening,” faltered Carrie, feeling as if 
she had burned all the. bridges behind her, “ at 
eight o'cleck. It’s the old Walton homestead, 


iw. 
And before Hubert could syllable any more 
questions thac slim figure had vanished. ' 
Carrie Walton did not’ go home by the road, 
but took instead a short cut, flying through bud- 
ding woods, stopping on the edge of the brook to 


she jumped airily across the stepping-stones, 
climbing rude walls like a squirrel and springing 
as lightly as Carmencita herself frem hummock 
to hummock in the marshy meadow under the hill. 

So that her cheeks and eyes were brighter than 
ever when she darted into the wide, low-celled 
keeping-room where her:two elder sisters sat, be- 
moaning their hard fate. 

Sophia and Rebecca Walton were widely diffe: 
rent from their dark, nervous-natured young sister 

Sophia was tall and fair, with frizzed, flaxes 
locks and expressionless blue eyes. 

Rebecca was like a big wax doll, with pinky 
cheeks and a slow deliberation of movement, 
bordering on stupidity. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Sophia, “ how you do 
bounce into the room!” 

“We thought,” said the magnified wax doll, 
“that you never were coming back.” ‘ 

“There's a letter for Rebecca,” said Carrie. 
“From the Norton Magazine. It looks like her 
story coming back. And two parcels for Sophia.’ 

“Declined with thanks,” angrily read 
Rebecca. “And those packages are Sophie's 
painted scarfs from the Bureau of Work. I knew 
there wouldn't be any market for them.” 





the shadowy corner where they sold calico and | 


“T—I think I know of a place where you coutd . 
not too particular—an old farm-house with fresh: 


beyond the mill-race, where the big elm: trees’. 


gather a handful of the very earliest violets ere - 
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“ Ag much as. there is for your silly stories,”’ 
sharply retorted Sophia, “Ob, dear! I never 
would have bought that. blue serge dress if I 
hadn't thought——” a ahsgeg 

“ Listen!" etruck in Carrie, abruptly. ‘I've 
something to tell you, girls... We've come toa 
point now where ing, must be done ; and 
J've determined to take boarders.” 

6 Boarders {ax nee ew come senn ne meme 

Miss Rebecca drew herself up with hauteur. 

“ Never |“ cried Sophia, emphatically. ~ 

“ But we must live,’-reagsured Carrie. ‘“ And 
there's the interest on the mortgage coming due 
this ‘month, and the taxes are ‘all behind,» and 
the butcher says he ‘can’t-leb the: bill run any 
higher.” 

Me We'are Waltons,” said Rebecca. 

“ Waltons,” suggested. Carrie, “must eat) and 
drink.” 

Sophia burst into tears. 

“ Carrie never had any proper pride,” said she 
— never! And I won't consent——” 

“ But you must consent !.” asserted Carrie, 

And then she told the two pink-and-white 
maidens what she had done, 

“ Artists!’’ exclaimed Rebecca. 
sketching tour! Oh, how delightful!” 

“Three gentlemen and three ladies,” repeated 
Gophia. “Oh, how I should revel in a little 
congenial society { Carrie, see here ! Kebecca and 
I never will descend to the level of boarding- 
house keepers. As I said before, we are Waltons ! 
Our grandfather was a county judge. But—if 
you choose to run the place, as it seems” (with 
a scornful sniff) “you've taken the responsibility 
of things, and let these people suppose wé two 
are boarders, also, I see no harm in that.” 

“Yes,” cried Rebecca; “that’s the idea, 
exactly! We'll take. our grandfather Greville’s 
name, and these haughty city people shall sup- 
pose we are boarders, too !" 

“ And who is to do the work?” asked Carrie 
composedly, 

“Why, you, of course!" answered Rebecca. 

“ You are to take the moaey,” added Sophia. 
“Tb was your own idea, you know.” 

Carrie 8 her shoulders. 

“ Well,” said she, “I don’t see any alternative, 
but this new departure isn’t quite according to 
my idea. Hush! .There’s a knock at the.door.’’ 

And then jt was that Mr. Brownlow appeared 
on the scene. 

He was delighted with the’ big, airy rooms of 
the old homestead, the wide ha)l with its matted 
floor and panelled ceiling, the antique massive- 
ness of the furniture, and the lovely prospect 
from the windows; and in lees than a week. he 
and his two sisters and the other members of the 
sketching class were snugly installed in their 
new quarters. 

Carrie had toiled like a slave to get the rooms 
ready. She had talked herself hoarse te induce 
the butcher to condone the. arrears and to per- 
suade the 1 ‘general merchant”. to 
extend new supplies of four and spices, tea and 
sugar, 

_“ As soon as I get the first week’s board,” said 
Carrie, ‘I can pay some of these debts.” 

“But Rebecca must have a spring hat,” said 
Sophia, 

“ And Sophia wanta to go out sketching with 
the Brownlows,” declared Rebecca, ‘ and how can 
she without an. outfit ? You must let us have the 
‘irst week’s money, Carrie. Don’t you see, you 
silly little goose, that Mr.. Brownlow is getting 
interested in dear Sophia # Oh, yes, he is, in spite 
of that great-eyed Miss Horton, who’ goes about 
with a flapping hat and a@ straight up-and-down 
gown, like one of Boughton’s picture's. Only 
think what-a: thing that .would be for us all! 
Why, Mr. Kemsley says he’s a rich man, in spite 
of this artist kink of his,” 

“Rich men sometimes are artists,”\ drily-re- 
marked Carrie. 

And so the first week's earnings were swallowed 
up by these human octopuses. 

Miss Greville, as Sophia. called herself, took 
great pains with her toilet, developed a new en- 
thusiagzm for art, and smiled her sweetest’ on 
Uubert Brownlow, while the other Miss Greville 
devoted: herself ‘to Bertie. Horton and’ Norman 
Kemsley, ifs ese. ZO ‘ 


“On ‘a 





Like the lilies of the field, the tall sisters toiled 
not, neither did they svia, but sauntered grace- 
fully about the spring fields, posed under the 
greening boughs of the elm-trees, and studied the 
newest novels and poems, so as to be able to hold 
their own in the literary chit-chat of the sketch- 
ing party. 0 su tw Yee 

 Tt's such a splendid opportuniby for. us,” said 
Sophia complacently. & tu 

“T’m so glad Carrie thought of it,” smiled 
Rebecca. : 


One spring day, however, when théy were all 
copying: the fantastic’ leaps of ‘a certain cascade 
not far from the house, Mr. Brownlow happened 
to be sitting beside fair Sophia, with his easel 


-béfore him, and his:palette on his thumb. 


‘Oh, by-the-way,”’ said he, ‘there's some- 
thing I want to ask you, Miss Greville.’’ 

‘Sophia blushed. >... 

This was not: the way that:propusals generally 
began ; but then, she reflected, artists were so 
unconventional. as ‘ 

“ It’s confidential, of course,” said he. 

* Oh, of course,”’ murmured Sophia. 

‘Well, then, is it true that that pretty young 
hostess of ours -has two selfish sisters, who are 
boarding genteelly somewhere, and leaving her to 
bear all the brunt of care and responsibilitity ?" 

Sophia was silent. 

The blush was gone now ; her cheek wore the 
pallor of wrath. instead. 

* OF course, [I don’t. believe it,” said he. “I 
never have heard of any such persons since [ 
have been here. But Mary declares it is a fact. 
I tell, her, though, that if there: were any sisters 
they would. be here to help her in her household 
tasks and duties, She’s the bravest: little soldier 
I ever saw.” | t 

Miss Sophia.bit her lip;. her eyes lightened 
ominously. 

“T don't know how you should expect me to 
know all about Miss’ Walton's household affairs,” 
saidshe. “Iam a Greville.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Hubert. “I 
supposed you were old acquaintances,” 

“And I really can’t imagine,” vindictively 


added Sophia, “ why:you should be interested in 


the matter, one way or anottier.” 

“Can't you?" | He smiled; and touched the 
glittering edge of the: cascade: with ivory- white. 
* Why, because I'm intérested in Miss Walton 
herself ; because I find her the most interesting 
person I haveever met ; because I have asked her 
to marry me.” 

Sephia leaned forward with a little gasp. 

* And—and has she accepted you }” 

“T don’t know. I:have. not received yet any 
answer to the note I sent to her this morning.” 

“ Do you'mean—Carrie ?” 

| Of course I mean—Carrie.” 

Miss Sophia started up, letting her sketching 
utensils scatter themselves every which way. 

“J think a bee has stung my finger,” said she. 
“T must hurry back to the house.” 

Mr. Brownlow looked. after her in some amaze- 
ment, but before he could decide whether it was 
best for him to follow her and inquire into the 
full extent of her injury, his sister Mary came to 
his side. 

“Hubert,” she whispered, “I've discovered it all ! 
Greville isn’t the true name at all of those big blue- 
eyed girls. They are the selfish sisters, masking 
as ladies of leisure, for their poor little sister to 
do the work and bear the blame of everything. 
Oh, I never heard anything like it in my life ! 
She’s as much a Greville as they are!” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brownlow, quietly, ‘‘if I have 
my way, she won't bea Greville long!” 

‘The family secret was out at last ; the true 
personality of. Sophia and Rebecca was finally 
recognized, and Carrie could scarcely believe her 
eyes when she read Mr. Brownlow'’s letter. 

“Tf it had been Sophia he meant,” she mur- 
mured, ‘or even Rebecca! Buf me/ Can it be 
possible he cares for me?” 

Two arms stole softly around her neck ; a soft 
cheek was laid against her own, 

“What shall-I tell him, Carrie?’ whispered 
Mary Brownlow. 

And Carrie hid her face on her companion’s 
shoulder, and. answered; 

‘STel\ him—yes{ 





THE THREE P’s. 


—0i— 
(Continued from page 201.) 


In her own mind the Countess had little 
hesitation in pronouncing the former guilty of a 
= scheme to wreck the happiness of her 
riva 

Her watch being ended, she dressed and went 
quietly out and towards the Hall; where the 


néws of her arrival had been announced by the ‘' 


ubiquitous Bowyer, much to her mistress’s 
dismay. 

It was with a sense ot coming defeat and 
disgrace that she rose to meet her visitor, and 
for all her audacity she could not boldly return 
the gaze’ of the proud, pure eyes so intently 
scanning her features ; she tried to murmur some 


trite words of condolence, but the Countess said, ' 


quickly, — 

“T come not as a friend but an enemy ; let 
there be no unnecessary speech between us. 
Helen Armitage, why have you libelled my 
nephew? why did you use his own handwriting 
to confound him? You and I know that he 
disliked you always, and yet you dare to send 
this note to an innocent girl as a proof of an 
unholy passion for yourself. If the victim of 
your conspiracy lives, he owes his life mainly to 
Miss Fairthorne, and out of gratitude to her I 
will not rest until I have established his honour 
and her peace,” 

Helen was white and desperate looking as she 
answered,— 

“You insult ‘me grossly by your suspicions, 
and that note which you now hold was given 
by me to Mr. Armitage, to be used in her 
behalf.” 

“Was it on her behalf that you bribed her 
servant to admit you into his sick-room, and 
there boldly avowed your love forhim? Woman, 
it is useless to deny your guilt; tell me the 
meaning of this message, and I promise it shall 
not be used against you.” 

“The meaning is clear enough,” Helen began, 
haughtily, when Bowyer entered with a small 
parcel “You can go, Bowyer,” she said, 
but her visitor, catching at the name, closed the 
door quietly, remarking,— 

“Not yet; I would like to ask you a few 
questions first. I now that you are in Mrs. 
Armitage’s pay as spy—it is useless to protest— 
love of gold is your ruling passion. Tell me 
what you know of this scandalous story 


concerning Mr. Burnaby, and I will double any ' 
sum your mistress may -have given or is a’»le to’ 


give you, and although you deserve punishment, 
you shall go free.” 

The greedy eyes glittered. Looking at her 
Helen felt that the hour of her downfall had 
come, but she was too proud to plead with her 
inferior. 

“Mrs. Armitage has given me in all fifty 
pounds,” 

“T will givé a hundred.” 

“No,” cried Helen, “TI will not be condemned 
out of that woman’s lips; she shall not reap 
reward out of my folly and pain. Go!” flashing 
with terrible scorn upon Bowyer, “out of my 
sight, woman, lest I harm you—thus rats desert 
a sinking ship!” and her treacherous ally iost 
little time in obeying her. Thenin a few terse 
words, spoken in a high, hard tene, she told all the 
shameful truth, ending with the words,— 

“That message, so ambiguously worded, I 
believed my best weapon. [ leant upon it and 
it has pierced my hand. Now, do your worst ; 
however great your revenge may be it will fall 
doubly upon Walter Armitage and upon his 
nieces—your protégées. I am crushed but not 
wholly beaten yet!” 

Whilst she had been speaking neither had 
noticed a figure standing by an open window, 
listening’ with bated breath, and’ eyes grown 
wild, and each started with a little cry as Walter 
Armitage entered. He looked on his wife awhile 
4s one who first realises how vile an object has 
engrossed his love, and then from his white lips 
the words fell slowly,— 

“ Oh !-you foul woman, who could thus bring 
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to ruin all that was goodly before you breathed 
upon and blighted it. I have heard all—all—I 
know you now for what you are, and I loathe 
you a thousand times more than I dreamed I 
loved you. You found me happy, upright, 
honourable—you have made me the most miser- 
able and degraded of mem You have made 
rough the-path for young fees to tread—there- 
fore, there ia a curse’ upon you, You have 
libelled an honest gentleman——” 

“Stop!” she cried, “all this T have done and 
would do- again if I could but win the prize for 
which I streve; Look at him! the miserable 
dotard, the cowardly assassin—Walter Armitage, 
I denounce you as the murderer of Arthur 
Burnaby, Earl of Cornford.” 

“T do not deny my guilt, neither do T seek to 
avoid any longer my just punishment. I was 
mad with hate of’him, and rage:at the indignity 
I believed he had’ put upon you. Tam going 
now to-give myself up to:theauthorities, I hope 
I shall never see your face again ; but you have 
borne my name, and'want shall not touch you. 
All) that is necessary shall be done for you.” 
Then turning to the astonished Countess: he 
said, “I dare not ask your forgiveness, but I am 
an old and breken man and crave thus much: of 
your mercy—let me tell’ my: nieces my crime; 
they loved’ me once, and will pity me in my 
downfall, Helen, you will hear from my solicitor 
to-morrow.” 

He went out feebly and falteringly; he seemed 
suddenly an old and decrepid man—and the 
Countess followed, trying hard not to be sorry 
for him. Helen watched them go with eyes full 
of hate, and lips set close with rage! Once, 
twice, she paced the room with slow’ steps, then 
back again, and’ regarding her reflection in a 
mirror, struck savagely at it, exclaiming,— 

“Not all your beauty, not all your wit could 
avail you anything—oh, you poor failure ! and in 
her passion she scarcely heeded the cruel wounds 
she had inflicted upoa her white jewelled hand. 

Slowly and painfully Walter Armitage made 
his way to Lazybank, and, filled’ with unwilling: 
pity, Arthur’s aunt walked by him. When they 
reached the little gate Penny came running down 
to meet them, and seeing his changed looks; 
cried out,— 

“Oh, you are tired, dear, come in and’ rest. 
Vanity shall make you seme tea, and you can 
have the parlonr te yourself,” and then she lifted 
her lips to his, But he shrank back. 

“Child! Your goodness kills me! Oh, 
Heaven ! what a blind and wicked wretch I have 
been.” 

“Come in,” she urged. “ You are ill and un- 
like yourself, dear.” 

“No, Pewny, no. I am going to Balford to 
give myself up; but I wanted to ask your for- 
giveness first—and to say good-bye—it was I who 
tried# t» murder Arthur Burnaby!” and he 
broke into weak tears. 

“Are you mad, uncle? That wicked woman 
aceused you of the crime, but we laughed her 
accusation to scorn ?” and the girl shrank back 
a moment, then the thought of h’'s bygene good- 
ness moved her to throw her arms about his 
neck and kiss him as she sobbed, “ Yow shall not 
leave us ; you were driven mad by your wrongs ; 
and—and—there is a change in Arthur; we 
think he will not die—he is generous and will 
forgive you,” and so she drew him into the 
house, where despite his folly and his crime a 
loving welcome waited him, 

* . * * 

“T thought you false, but I loved you all the 
while,” said Phyl, three weeks later, as Arthur 
held her haud ; he was the very: ghost of him- 
self, but ther: was a happy light in his honest 
eyes which told of love crowned and triumphant. 

“And I believed you ungenerous ; but all is 
well that ends well, and we can afford to laugh 
over our mutual distrust and forget our troubles. 

‘* But it was one of my blood who treated you 
so ill? Are you quite sure you will never re- 
member that against me? Or that you will be 
satisfied with such a poor little Countess as I 
shall make ?” 

“Tl have a relapse if you question me in that 
fashion again.”” Then in a tone full of passion, 
“Oh, love! dear love! this time of bliss is 





worth all the sufferings we have undergone—as 

for your uncle—poor old’ fellow—he has been 

punished beyond his deserts.” 
7 * ~ o 

Well, they were married, and never was there 
a fairer, happier bride than Phyllis Fairthorne, a 
prouder bridegroom than Arthur Burnaby, Han 
of Cornford. 

Long before the ceremony took place Helen 
Armitage vanished from Monksmorne as suddenly 
as she appeared, and only by her regular: appli- 
cation, for the handsome allowance settled upen 
her, was it known:she lived. Her- star had’ set, 
or shone with diminished lustre-in some obecure 
sphere. 

Walter Armitage’s crime was never’ made 
known to the outer world, and‘ nothing but 
deepest pity was felt for him, Slowly he sank; 
little by little his strength fell from: him, and 
in Penelope was his sole-comfort. She had gone 
back with him to the Hall; but the Dowager 
Countess begged that Vanity might become: her 
special charge. 

At the close of'a year Walter Armitage died, 
leaving the greater part of his fortune to Penny, 
the remainder in equal divisions between Phyl 
and Vanity. Still later Monksmorne heard that 
Penny was the bride of a gallant captain—then 
that Vanity was presented. But it was long 
before the sisters looked’ on the-old home again, 
for the Hall was let, and Penny’ had’ sailed’ with 
her husband to India, but they look forward to 
a glad re-union at a not very distant date. 

Bowyer is still adding “‘siller to:siller,” and is 
regarded by her cronies as a very fortunate 
woman, 

THE END. 








FACETIZ. 


Dorotuy: “ Did she marry for love!” Pru- 
dence: “Yes, love of money,” 

“Any roast beef?” “ ¥essum.” ‘“ Pigeom 
pie?” “Yessum.” ‘And croquettes !’’ 

“T wear you have named your yacht after 
your wife.” “Yes.” “What is the name?” 
“ The Tigress.” 

“ Wnuo is the gentleman to whom you became 
engaged yesterday, Ella?” “ He hasn’t told me 
his name yet! ” 

At Bricuron.—“ When does your marriage 
with Miss Wobbly come off!” “ Oh—er—it’s 
been off a week,” 

“T sHoULD be careful of young Squashley, ; I 
believe him more knave than fool,” “ Nonsense, 
old chap ; impossible.” 

“Why, when you get into the new. house, you: 
won't know yourselves.” “ Excuse me, it will be 
other people we won't know.” 

He: “I think Miss: Trill would make an 
excellent sailor.” She: “Why?” He: “She 
likes to venture on the high C.” 

“ Women, have no head for figures.” ‘ You’re 
right. My wife insists that she is only two years 
older now than she was iw 1883,” 

“T near Jack Cribly distinguished himself in 
his final examination at college,” “ Yes; his 
sleight-of-hand was truly marvelfous.” 

Miss Bancies: “I see that Patti is to make 
another tour. I wonder what she will sing?” 
Miss Angles: ‘‘ Offenbach, I presume,” 

HE: “I’ve bought you a pet monkey to amuse 
you, darling.” She: “Oh, how kind of yow! 
Now I shan’t miss you when you're away.” 


Youna AvutHor (to Editor): “I wish to pursue: 
Editor : “ Well, young man, p 


? 


a literary career.’ 
pursue it, If you.ever come up with) it, drop:in 
and let me know.” 

“Ts it true that a ’Varsity man soon fongets 
what he has learned at college?” “ No, sir; it 
isnot. I can row just as well now as when I 
was up at Cambridge.” 

“How handsomely Parvey New has his draw: 
ing-room decorated!” “But the society one 
meets in it!’ “ Yes, it’s the old case of a 
man’s room being better than his company.” 


“De Bere has a very long family tree. 
Hasn't he?” “Long! Wel} about half way 
down there is a side note, about this time Adan) 
and Eve were created.’” 

“Tr looks as though my marriage with Mis 
Mullins would have to be postponed.” “What's 
the matter old fellow?” “She got married to 
young Dobson yesterday.” 

Composer: “What do you think of my new 
song?” Critic: “It needs ventilating,” Com 
poser : “ Needs, ventilating?’” Critic: “ Yes; 
the air is bad, don’t you, know.” 

“Tus. chicken,” began, the, boarder, timid'y. 
“ That.is 2 Plymouth Rock, sir,” said. the-frown- 
ing landlady. “Ah! Thank you, ma’am, | 
knew it was a rock,of.some kind,” 

LanbLaby :~ Why; howdeftlp:you. carve tlic 
beef, Mr. Smith. You must be an aden Mr. 
Smith (with a grunt of; exertion): “ Yes’m, | 
am; Lam a.weod canver by trade.” 

VisIBLE Evipence.—Jones: ““¥ saw a fellow 
yesterday with a cool’ thousand/” Brown: 
“ How-did you know it was cool?’ Jones: “I: 
must have been. “Twasin-ardraf” 


loves her): “ In view of alf this, Miss Marlow— 

Estelle—I offer you my hand.” She; “Thank 
on Borley, but really the two I have are al! 
need.” 

Mr. Parrern: “TI don’t believe there was a 
| dyy eye, in the house when the curtain went 
down on the third act.’ Mys, Pepper: “Nc; 
but, there seemed to be the usual number of dry 
, throats.” 

“* Pay as you go,’ is my. rule,” said. the. man 
who was about.to rent a house “ Excuse me, 
replied. the real estate agenty. “ but we: can’t 
, wait. for you to go, Yowlk have to pay in 
advance.” 

Sun: ‘There is a wonderfal fascination 
about the stars; don’t you think so?” He: 
“ Indeed there is.” She: “Dive forgotten most 
, of my:astronomy,though.. That I believe is Venus ; 
but which is Adonis:?”’ 
+} AT THE THREE Fowns,— “Buckle my: shoe, 
| Egbert,” said a Plymouth. belte to. her near- 
sighted fiancée. Epbert went:down on his knees 
j like a true keight, but, as: he had lost his eye- 
‘glasses his visiom was. a little uncertain. “Js 
this your foot, darling?” he inquired: “Yes,” 
|‘ Aw; pawdon—I—thought it was: the: sofa.’ 
! Egbert is now disengaged. 

A.: “Tirst’s’ rather: a unique ash-tray of 
yours; old mav. I don’t. know-that: I ever saw 
one like it. Where did you: get it?’ B.: 
 * Well, there’s a little historyattached to that. 
Yow remember an apple-tart F told you my wite 
tried her hand on soon after we were married ?” 
A.: “¥es.’"” B.: “ Well, that’s the crust. My 
' wife has often tried to smaslt it, but she can’t.” 

Reasons oF His Own.—Cluliman: “I say, old 
fellow, I. want you to take me round and 
introduce me to your tailor.” Travers: “If it’s 
all the. same to you, 1 wonld. rather not.” 
.Clubman (heatedly): ‘What do you mean: 
,Don’t you suppose I’m good pay?” Travers: 
“T don’t doubt your being good pay, but let me 
give you a letter to him. I, don’t-want to see 
him. personally,” 

Nor a hundred miles from: Leicester lives 20 
ald: man—in: fact, a. very olf} man, as he has 
; begun hie second.century: A’ féw days since one 
of his friends, whe hadi reaehed: the ripe old: age 0? 
eighty-five; called, and-in the-course of conversa- 
itiom mentioned a troublesome liver complaint. 
“ @hy never mind about that,’ replied the aged 
host. “I was: troubled the: same way at your 
\age:; you'll outgrow it.” 

In a country town there lived an [rishman 
who spent most of his time and*money. at. one 0! 
‘the many public-houses, In. consequence of this 
‘and: the small wages he earned} he had'run up 4 

rather long score on the slate: One day a fire 
occurred at this particular public-house, and the 
fire brigade was called into requisition. Among 
the firat at the conflagratiom. was the [rishman. 
He was heardabove the neise and din of the 
people assembled, shouting, “Don’t fail to play 
on the slate.” 








He (after a long explanation as to why. he 
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SOCIETY. 


THERE is a woman’s secret society which has 
cust started in the. West-end. 
* VerpF wasalmost sixty when he wrote Aida, 
was seventy-five when le brought out Otello; 


and now, ab. eighty, he has produced Falstaff |’ 
and emphasises his right to be called the world’s: 


createst living compoeer. 

Tue latest wrinkle for'weddings is: the substi- 
tution of rose leaves for the time-honoured: rice 
tirown after the: newly-married_ pair. 

Tue Queen’ talks of limiting the number of 
guests at each future drawing-room. If this 
rule is carried into: effect it will probably 
induce her Majesty to attend more frequently 
in persom, 

Ir has been. settled by the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales that the Royal wedding is to 
take place at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace, early in: July; and the Princess of Wales 
approves’ of’ this t: The Queen was 


married in this chapel, and so was the Enrpress’ 


Frederick, 


Tut Duke and Duchess of York are to go to 


Copenhagen towards the end of August, where 
they will be the guests. of the King and Queen 
of Denmark. at. the Castle.of Fredensborg ; and 
the Emperor aud Empress of Russia, the King 
of the Hellenes; the Princess of Wales, and the 
Duchess of Cumberland are to be there at the 
same time: 

THE Queen of Italy has taken the greatest 
interest’ in ient: Jewish music, and has had 
Professor Consote imported into the palace: to 
give her the fullest. information as to what he 
has learnt. duving:the years her hus devoted to 
this interesting study. 

Ir is muek to be: hoped that. the example set 
by Glasgow. will. be follewed. by London and 
other Buglish eities on the wedding-day of Prince 
George and Princess May, The authorities of 
this Scotch city have announced their intention 
of making it. a, public. holiday and a day of 
rejoicing to the poor, who will have free. dinners, 
and be provided ‘in all the. parks and open spaces: 
with free concerts. 

Prince: ALFRED oF EprysurcH has quite 
settled down at Petsdam, where he occupies the 
same apartments:im whiok hiscousin, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse,resided when he was attached to the 
toyal Prussian: Guards.. Prince Alfred will obtain 
leave of absence towards the end: of this month, 
in order that he may accompany the: Duke of 
Edinburgh to Kissingen, 


Tus Duchess: of Edinburgh, like the. Czar, 
possesses a bezoar stone. The bezoar, the 
bezuar, or beza, was\a stone procured from the 
kidneys of the cervicubra, a wild animal of 
Arabia partaking: of the nature of the deer 
and the goat, somewhat larger than the 
latter, The: stone was supposed. to have been 
formed of the poison of a serpent which had 
bitten her produce; combined with the counter- 
acting matter with which Nature had furnished 
it, It was: a stromg belief im the Middle 
Ages that this bezoar was a potent charm 
against the and poison, hence the origin 
of the name from the Persian “ PAd-zahr,” 
expelling poison, or “ Bid-zahr,” the same 
meaning, 

A numer of English.and Irish firms are now 
engaged in making the wedding trousseau and 
outfit of the Prineess Victoria Mary of Teck aud 
the dresses of other members of the Royal Family. 
The Princess and the. Duchess: of Teck were 
engaged. some time in ing the necessary 
details, and they have stipulated that all articles 
should be of British manufacture. As a result 
several hand-looms are busily engaged in Spital- 
fields making the material. A charming design 
in “ May blossom” cravats, has been submitted 
to the young Prineess and her mother, as well as 
to the Queen, Princess Henry of Battenburg; 
Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Duke of 
Teck, all of whom have expressed great satisfac- 
hon with it. The cravats will be ‘largely worn 
at the wedding by members of the Royel Family. 


STATISTICS. 


Inv the: rock: of Gibraltar there are seventy 

iles of tunnels. 

A‘ SUNFLOWER ima season will produce 12,060 
seeds, while a. poppy) bears 32,000, 

The bones and muscles of the humaa: body: are 
» capable of over twelve hundred different. move- 
ments. 

Rick is an extremely prolific grain, land 
properly, irrigated yielding two and two-and-a- 
‘half crops a year. 

Tuer is-one British to two native’ soldiers in 
the Indian army at present. Beéfore the mutiny 
the proportion was only one to six. 





GEMS. 


THE best of doctors’ tell their patients not only 
how to get well, but how to keep well: 

Some people think that black is the colour of 
Heaven, and that.the more they can make their 
faces look like midnight, the holier they are. 

Ir we could throw ourselves: away, like broken 
china, every time: we think we have: spoiled 
ourselves and all our story, the backyards of 
creation would be full of. the pitiful flinders of 
| us. 

OBSERVE carefully whether a mam is more in- 
fluenced by exceptions: than. by rules. As he 
makes use of exceptions; he is sagacious ; as he 
applies them against the rule he is wrong- 
headed. 

WHEN one becomes indifferent to women, 
to children and young people, he may know that 
he is superannuated, and has withdrawn from 
whatsoever is sweetest and purest in human 
existence, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ASPARAGUS SaLaD:—Boil a quart of asparagus 
tops in salt water about fifteem minutes ; drain, 
throw in cold water; and let. stand until ready 
for use. Drain; wipe dry with. a, soft. napkin, 
put in a salad dish, and pour over French 
dressing. 

My Lapy’s Cake.—‘oz. flour, 302, butter, 4oz. 
sugar, 3 whites of eggs, 1 large tablespoon milk, } 
teaspoon soda ; beat up the whites of eggs very 
stiffly, then mix: the: sugar and butter together 
and the milk and soda till all looks very light ; 
ald the flour and the whites time about, 
whisking all hard ;. add a little vanilla flavour ; 
put into a buttered tin and bake 20 minutes ; 
when cold split open, spread each half with jam, 
whip up some cream and -put it over the jam, put 
the two sides together and decorate the top with 
icing and bright jelly. 

Syow-Dairr Pvuppine.—Two tablespoonfuls 
corm starch, two tablespoonfuls sugar, one: and 
one half’ pints of milk, and whitesof four eggs. 
When the milk is at the boiling point add the 
sugar and corn starch which has been disselved:in 
a little. water ; stir thoroughly, and. add the 
whites: of the eggs. beaten to a. stiff freth, and beat 
afew minutes: Pour into a mould, and when 
wanted pour a soft custard made of: the yolks of 
the eggs and two. tablespoonfuls. sugar and one 
pint of. milk. Flavour with vanilla. Makes a 
very pretty dessert. 

Conrcrn-Err.—Skin an eel—it should not be 
too thick—cut. it. up, and. stew it in. white wine, 
with a. little water, salt, spices, and aromatic 
, herbs. Put into a small earthenware saucepan 
about a dozen small raw onions; stir them in 
some hot butter, then add salt and a good 
sprinkling of flour ; into this put some. of the 
liquid m which the fish has stewed, and ‘et. this 
boil on a slack fire. Then pat in the fish with 
some raw mushrooms; stew for ten minutes 
more, and thicken with three yolks of eggs ; 
finally stir'in the juice of two lemons, amd serve 





very hot, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPANISH theatres, have, no.progua mimes. 

Women shorthand: writers ave employed: in the 
Danish Parliament. 

Wotves haunted Sherwood Fore:t at least as 
late.as.the reign of Henry, VI. 

THERE are more public holidays in Honolulu 
than in. any other city.in the world. 

Opats for jewels are cut with a round surface 
because it shows: their colours best. 

THE bones and muscles of the human body are 
capable of over 1,200 different movements, 

GUNPOWDER was discovered from the falling of 
a spark on some materials mixed in a mortar. 

LossTers have been successfully acclimatised 
in, New Zealand. A similar attempt is. being 
made with salmon. 

GOLD can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than 
ordinary printing paper ; one ounce can be made 
to cover 1,460 square feet, . 

NAPoLgon prohibited the use of the moustache 
to all the infantry in his army except the grena- 
diers of the old guard: 

FEMALE fish of all species. are considerably 
more numerous than males, with twe. single ex- 
ceptions, the.angler and the catfish. 

THE most valuable ruby unearthed: for a long 
time has: just been discovered at the Burma 
mines, It is valued at 17,000 rupees, 

Horticucturists tell us that the orange was 
originally a pear-shaped berry about the size of a 
commen wild cherry. Its evolution is due to 
1,500 years of continuous cultivation, 

Wonen dentists have achieved a marked 
success in London—so marked that a scholarship 
has been founded for assisting women. without 
means. in the study of their profession. 

THE celebrated diamond Koh-i-nor, or Moun- 
tain of Light, was in July 1850, presented to 
Queen Victoria. When fownd in the mines of 
Goleonda it. weighed. nearly 800. carats.. Ib was 
recut in 1852, and now weighs 102} carats, and 
is\said to be worth £2,000,000, 

Amonc the products which science has put to 
valuable service is the nettle; a weed which is 
now being cultivated in some parts of Europe, 
its fibre proving. useful for a variety of textile 
fabrics. In Dresden a thread is produced from 
it so fine that a length of sixty miles weighs only 
24 Ibs. 

Ix America they have found an old colonia! 
law, unrepealed, which provides “that all women, 
of whatever age, rank, profession, or degree, 
whether maids or widows, who shall, after this 
Act, impose upon or betray into matrimony any 
of his Majesty's subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false 
hair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
now in force against witchcraft and like misde- 
meanours.” 

‘THERE is: a. woman in Mexico who is alternately 
white-skinned and then black. She was born 
with what has been termed a dash of the tar 
brush her beauty, and remained so for her 
first fifteen years, after which she hasat intervals 
of about two years changed colour, for which 
phenomenal occurrence no reason other than. the 
action of the light upon her skin can be.suggested. 
As a compensation. for this. peculiarity che has 
enjoyed the gift of unfailing health. 

Tre word “news” was not, as mavy suppose, 
derived from the objective mew, but from the 
fact that many years ago it was customary to put 
at the head of the periodical publientions of the 
day the initial letters of the compass; thus : 


Signifying that the matter contained therein was 
from the four quarters of theglobe. From these 
letters came the word “ news.” 
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Taworamvs.—There ig no such bye-law. 

Diur.es.—May, 6, 1882, was a Saturday. 

Anxtous Exvqurmrr.—We should say not.} 

Puzziep.—A “ gombeen man” is a money-lender. 

Owky.—Theastrongest fortreas in the world is Gibraltar. 

One iw 4 Fix.—Payment of interest keeps the debt 
alive. 

Taick-HEAD.—Yes. 
indeed. 

Hans.—A German mark is equivalent to an English 
shilling. 

Litre Taeasure.—Lavender in closets is said to keep 
moths away. 

H. T.—Hot alum water is one of the best insect ex- 
terminators. 

Nowentrry.—There is no book on the subject that we 
can discover. 

Recvrar Reaper.—The firm is a well-known and 
established one, 

IN WANT OF ADvICcz.—If you have fair work and wages, 
romain where you are. 

VexaTion.—This is enti a question for your local 
School Board inspector. med = 

O. §.—Indiarubber sheeting or sheet guttapercha 
might suit your purpose. 

Domesticatep.—Hot vinegar and salt will make tin, 
rine, and copper bright. 

Anxrety.—If the ber did not make a will the husband 
takes the property she leaves, 

A Reaner.—It is ssaameies have the ears and throat 
properly examined by a doctor. 

Mries.—The penalty for ees a gun (which includes 
a a without a licence is £ 


.. ¥. R.—Apply to the Chief y de ER City Police 
Ofiee Bristol, for all information. 


LeoAu.—An exsoutor’s du by? # realise the estate— 
turn all inte money—and di 


Anxiors = path advise you ii get him to consult 
a physician of repute without delay. 


§. P.—The rock of Gibraltar is an exact representation 
of a Hom lying in a resting position. 


BconwneRER.—The gentleman would precede a lady in 
auch @ case, so as to make way for her. 


One re Love.—We think you are much too young to 
trouble yourself with a lover at present. 


Cnrarrry.—It is always safe to take it for granted that, 
a3 yourself, so others are trying to do their best. 


T. A. F.—If a pawnbroker gave pledged ew to the 
wrong person, he would be liable for the full value. 


A. P.—A lodger may take away plants and flower pots 


It is a very common occurrence 


which he has arranged in the dow of his room. 
Crs.—It is not necessary to s to pull off ane gt: 
hand glove to shake hands with a lady or gentleman. 


Anrnoxy Rotey.—You should. take care of Sg 
general health and take moderate exercise every day. 


Watty.—To be married before the registrar three 
weeks’ notice must be given. The fees amount to about 
108 


D. H.—The husband is not Hable for debts incurred 
by his wife before marriage, unless he has benefitted by 
them. 


Werarurvt.—Landlord has no right to put a “To let” 
board in your front garden before the expiration of your 
tenancy. 

A Reaver.—The man cannot legally marry in 
untess he has either obtained a divorce or can prove that 
his wife is dead. 


A. B. C.—A partner may, after the partnership is dis- 
solved, in some cases remain@liable for debts ’contracted 
before the dissolution. 


Surrerer.—The “most important thing is plenty of 
outdoor exercise, for the want of it is the cause of the 
great majority of such cases. 


R. M.—A prisoner sentenced on two charges to two 
terms of three months, to run concurrently, would serve 
three, and not six, months’ imprisonment. 


Distress.—If the debt has not been acknowledged 
within six years, you can plead the Statute of Limita- 
tions in case of an action to recover the money. 


Trove_ep.—The husband's estate is liable for his law- 
| debts. If he left no money or other property there 
would be no liability on his widow or other relatives. 


Brunetre.—You should not try to alter the colour of 
your hair, and you could not do anything to turn brown 
hair black but to dye it: we strongly advise you not to 
do s0. 


Unaapry Nestra.—It is probably a purely nervous 
condition, and of itself amounts to nothing. It is one, 
however, that should not be indulged, as it might grow 
into recklessness. 


tn pous1.—An affiliation order must be applied for 
within twelve months of the child's birth, or within 
twelve months of the last payment in respect te it by 
the reputed father. 








Hamter.—Plenty of outdoor exercise will . useful, 
and do not eat too heartily, avoid sugar and sweets, 
pastry and es. Your occupation being sedentary is 
rather against you. 
£3 ee. —Bofore moe | up your mind to emigrate, 

d three penny ange whe Emigrants’ Information 
Office, $1, Broadway, tminster, 8.W., for the “ Pro- 
fessional Handbook." 


B. G.—A masseuse understands the anatomy of 
the fate, and knows where the muscles He under the 
skin. Fioshing ond eneeting the skin and the flesh 
form a part of the work of the masseuse. 

Axnoy.—Bll, it seems, which answered to our present 

, comes ulna, the bone of the fore-arm that 
in the ‘‘funny-bone,” and asa measure of 
length was ‘taken. trom trom the length of the arm of King 


Henry L 

aking window to over a prevent your a arggraahy on 
making a your tI 
can. block it tout by aol or other er unohins: 
tion in front of { question must go to a 
surveyor. 


Anwz.—Free 3 to Queensland are ted to 
female re eae ie semnaen 17 and § 


rs of 
age. Assisted are ‘given to 
mechanics and schon contiineted tor for by employers in 
Cape Colony. 


THE STORY EVER NEW. 


Move your chair up closer, lassie ; 
I have heard of one who came 

what his Ne heart and 

a aed vg honow 


“Twas the story ever new. 


Whe ts ered ond enema’ ehrty 
pode ee Nee 
bent. er, finding 

On 8 velvet cheek a tear. 
But I knew without her telling, 

In her face waa answer true 
To the story old as Eden, 

To the story ever new. 


And y 
Live the story old as Eden, 
Live the story ever new. 


eo ay My ee 
Gi silver for the 


L. M. 


Sir Roosr ve Covercey.—An announcement of the 
fact that a person has adopted an additional name ae 
be re likaly te vere ay! ee if any question of —— 
were lik: Il sotting out the change of 
name should % be det deposited. in the Court of Chancery. 


FaLtconer.—When the boy is seven years old the 
father can offer to take it into his own custod . and 
cease from paying aliment if his offer is rejected; but 
he must be in circumstances to give proper attention to 
the child or the offer is regarded as a mere evasion. 


Aurv1a.—Attar of roses comes from the rose-gardens 
of Ghazepore, where the bushes are planted in rows for 
acres. Every morning the blossoms are gathered - 
distilled with twice their weight in water. This is 
“set” for oil just as you would set milk for cream. The 
oil is skimmed off and prepared for sale. 


Ipa.—A lady may follow the prevailing fashions to 
some extent, but if they should tend to make her 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of her friends, not to say 
ker own eyes, she would be foolish, indeed, to adopt the 
style decreed for her entire sex, whether becoming or 

otherwise. We suggest that you mod the patterns 
— to, and thereby you will be doing your sex a 
service 


Love.—The headmaster is responsible for the training 
of the pupil teachers of his school ; there is a condition in 
the Code.that not more than two pupil teachers should 
be engaged for every certificated teacher in a school, and 
it is a general rule that the services of the whole school 
staff are at the disposal of the headmaster for teachi 


line the pen 
wed mace ols prompt the proper language to be 


“. C.—Committee of the House of Commons just 
means the whole members dissugsing the clauses of a 
measure in , and proposing or 

on it; when the House is not in Committee it can only 
debate the principle or of a measure, not 
its terms. 


Exqurrinc One. wg i examination for outdoor officer 
of Customs is very See in handwriting, 
orthogra: iy: 8 arithmetic ct ~ and decimal 


fractions limits of age, 
19 to 25; bois wat Te iact toe tachiea ah the least | obest 
measurement, 34 to 35 to t. Any defect 
of vision will disq) ualify. 


Farr Rosamonp.—It is better for a young lady to’ be 


apparently neglected, to and davcer Domai jabs 

roc of manner = eae cae Red weg oo iscy | 
there are 5 e young n 
society, Who haved will make others chabis 
— and il be much more likely to make an i le 
than. ed ** fast young lady,” whatever may be 

on pr rr iy 

In DESPAIR. a the first place stop up ome crevice 
with CY) pour down rains pails 
of Eta wraih ob of lime has a dimer 
you cannot use too m' lastly, sprinkle 
over the floor near where frequent oatmeal 


anding the fact that a ten minutes’ 
for stragglers to catch up, 


to the rear more : infantry do, an 
Sere nfm apc sma ai 


Lirrte Newu.—A t mixture io Ey 
clothes that are and which is to poh xd 
out moths also, em ey as follows : Pound 

one ounce of. cloves, pag gees 


cinnamon, and iste 
much orris root as equal arnt 
Pte ther. 





sonals” of modern journals have 
Steel's Tatler, in the early years of the cen 
tury, and ” were in vogue more than 
a hundred years ago. 
A BuivsHma Bop.—What Lord Ches' says of 
applies very well to your case. ‘‘ Vice and 


orance,” he says, “are the only things which - 
ought to be ashamed of; keep but clear of th 
Tnown som poeple who Ty hy har = 

wn some e ° 
conveniences of this have into the 
other vy and ae im nt, as cowards some- 


= e oe of danger ; but 
is, ear ts cancholig to be o to be ——s. pac tees nothing 


poe’ generally shocking than The medium 
between these two marks out t come bred man ; he 
feels himself firm and easy in all sommenien, dest 
without being bashful, and Lavy thout ee —. 
pudent.” Keep the first sentence in mind: 

ignorance are the only things which one ought to be ov de 
of,” and you may stand upright and serene in any com- 
pany. 








Lonpow Reaver, Post- Three-halfpence 
Weekly: or Quarterly, One Ebilling and Mightpense. 


Axt Back Numpers, Parts and Vo.umss are in print, 
and may be had of all Beoksellers, 
te tine aH 


NOTIOB.—Part 880, Now Ready, pri 
free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LIX., boun 

Tae INDEX ro Vor i, Se ee Price One 
Penny, post-free, halfpence 


4@7 Avi Lerrers To Be ADDRESSED TO THE Eprror OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+++ We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
scripts. 


— 





them, but the responsibility for making efficient ar- 
rangements and giving personal supervision rests with 
the headmaster; it is the duty of the School Board to 
see that he does so. 
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